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DISCUSSING “AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CREATING A NEW ERA FOR OUR TORTURED CONTINENT”: MR. BEVIN (RIGHT) WITH 
M. BIDAULT DURING THEIR MEETING IN PARIS TO CONSIDER THE AMERICAN OFFER FOR EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION. 


On June 5, Mr. Marshall, the U.S. Secretary of State, speaking at Harvard, said that the 
United States must be prepared to provide substantial additional help for the Western 
European nations on a “* Continental basis, provided the European nations could agree 
upon their needs, The offer was subsequently extended to include Russia and Eastern 
Europe. On June 17-18 Mr. Bevin was in Paris discussing with the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Bidault, the best way of meeting this generous proposal. As he said in the 





House on his return to England, it was a great opportunity and one which we shall seize 
and try to turn to the greatest possible account. Mr. Eden described it as an opportunity 
for creating a new era and said that here was that second chance which so rarely came, 
and, when it did come, was in the nature of a miracle. The suggestion of a Three-Power 
Conference (Britain, France, Russia), made by Britain and France, was at first catitiously 
received by Russia, but at the date of writing no official reply had been received. 
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S during and immediately before an election one 
finds oneself courted with vigour and address 
by two strenuous gentlemen who, except at these 
times, appear to be unaware of one’s separate exis- 
tence, so to-day Europe and, to a lesser extent, 
Britain are being courted by the political giants of 
the United States and the Union of Soviet Republics. 
And strangely enough—and this would have seemed 
very curious to our Victorian ancestors—it is, 
generally speaking, the more progressive and 
liberal-minded among us who tend to incline 
to the U.S.S.R., and the more conservative 
who tend to favour the U.S.A. We have 
become so used to this particular “ line-up "’ 
that we have reached the mental habit of 
thinking of it as something almost eternal 
and ordained by nature that Russia should 
stand for radical progress and the United 
States of America for capitalistic reaction. 
So deep has been the impression on us of 
the wonderful changes of the last few decades 
that we have completely forgotten that in- 
herently the Americans are a very adaptable 
and progressive people, and the Russians— 
if their history is any guide—a politically 
and socially somewhat rigid and backward- 
looking one. 

Indeed, when I reflect on it, I am inclined 
to think that the present world set-up is an 
accidental and temporary one and will not 
last. Unaccountably as it would have seemed 
to any of our ancestors prior to 1917, the 
Russians for the past thirty years—a very 
short time in the history of the world—have 
been leading in the Progress Stakes, and the 
United States—the former favourite—has 
been lagging behind the rest of the field. 
But, knowing its immense reserves of power 
and the breeding of that mighty horse of 
the West, I cannot believe that this state of 
affairs is likely to continue long. And 
though I am little of a prophet, I will 
venture on the prediction that within 
thirty years—and probably less—the 
U.S.A. will be universally thought of 
once more as the most progressive 
country in the world. 

For Americans, though not a very 
intellectual or even, in some ways—as 
their own psychologists admit—a wholly 
adult people, have, as their history 
shows, a remarkable gift for perceiving 
the obvious when the latter, encrusted 
by centuries of custom and prejudice, 
has become invisible to more sophisti- 
cated and cultured folk. It isan American 
foible, when they have to move, to go 
Straight to the point. Anyone who 
served with them during either of the 
last two wars knows that. They may 
sometimes take a long time before they 
wake up to the fact that the obvious 
is there, but when it impinges on their 
sharp consciousness, they act as though 
they had been stung. They go to it, 
and, what is more, they get there. 

Just at the moment the Americans 
have awoken to the fact that, though 
they are very anxious to sell to other 
countries the surplus real wealth which 
they grow and manufacture in such 
abundance, and though other countries 
are desperately anxious to buy it and 
can only remain free and democratic 
communities if they do so, America’s 
would-be customers have no dollars with 
which to buy. Instead of shrugging 
their shoulders about it and pronounc- 
ing it the will of Allah, as an Eastern 
people would do, or placidly preparing 
and docketing a White Paper on the subject, as would 
a British civil servant, the Americans have suddenly, 
less than two years after repudiating lease-lend, 
announced their intention of making an interim gift 
of dollars to those who cannot afford to borrow them. 
Such staggering generosity almost immediately after 
the apparently churlish manner—as it seemed to us 
at the time—with which they left their Allies in the 
economic lurch at the conclusion of hostilities, is 


Here and on 


A MEXICAN JUNGLE, 


NEWLY DISCOVERED AT BONAMPAK : 


GIVE SOME IDEA OF ITS GREAT SIZE. 


Mayan Archzology. 
Greville Healey, has recently discovered at 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


almost beyond the comprehension of a less youthful 
and vigorous people. It is not surprising—though it 
apparently surprised Americans—that Mr. Bevin, in 
the emotion of first hearing the news, described 
Mr. Marshall’s speech as one of the supreme utterances 
of history. Unpretentious as it was in delivery, I 
am not sure that it was not. In its quiet simplicity 
it had about it something of the generous sweep of 


(Tope RIGHT) NO, 3 TEMPLE CROWNING THE MOUND. 


THE FRAGMENT IS 
MAYAN FIGURE, HOLDING A MAIZE SYMBOL, 


676-677 we give the first pictures released of an amazing discovery in the field of 
An expedition, sponsored and financed by the United Fruit Company, authorised by 
the Mexican Government, supervised by the Carnegie Institution of Washington and led by Mr. Giles 
i pak, in Chiapas State, in South-eastern Mexico, eleven 
hitherto unknown Mayan temples dating from the Mayan Old Empire. Highlights of the discovery include 
some 1200 square feet of brilliant and excellently preserved mural paintings, three remarkable carved 
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stelz, or record stones, and two elaborately carved altar stones. 


that wonderful speech of Franklin Roosevelt’s—music 
in our dark days when we stood alone in the breach— 
in which he declared that if we wanted arms or ships 
or food or anything that America could make, we 
should receive them. After listening on the radio to 
that speech of the great President, I have never been 
able to think of Americans in quite the same way. 
I dislike dollar capitalism as much as any man—the 
little America of the Wall Street magnates—but the 


A MAYAN DISCOVERY OF THE HIGHEST IMPORTANCE: FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS. 





THE SCENE OF ONE OF ELEVEN AMAZING MAYAN TEMPLES DISCOVERED IN 
(CENTRE) A FRESHLY EXCAVATED CARVED STELA, 





PART OF THE SECOND-LARGEST KNOWN MAYAN STELA. 
MR. HEALEY (LEFT), THE LEADER OF THE EXPEDITION, AND A LANCANDONE INDIAN (RIGHT) 


UPSIDE DOWN, AND SHOWS A 





United States and dollar capitalism are not the same 
thing. They are no more the same thing than is a 
certain type of hunting personage in loud tweeds— 
so dear to the conventions of the American comic 
stage—the same thing as England. For, behind all 
its occasional outward vulgarity, brag and stupidity, 
there is an almost regal sweep and magnanimity in 
the American soul. Behind the drab and mean 
fagade of Main Street lies, as the poet Vachel 
Lindsay saw, the America of Washington 
and the great-hearted Virginians of old, the 
America of God’s ungrudging and abundant 
plenty, the America of the Grand Manner. 
Dyed-in-the-wool and incorrigible Englishman 
as I am, it may seem strange that I can never 
hear the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner” without 
being moved near to tears. It reminds me ofa 
sight I saw when flying across England in 1943 
in a little naval aircraft. I suddenly looked 
round and the whole sky behind me was 
filled with enormovs four-engined bombers 
with white stars. America in all her youth- 
ful and generous might was on the march. 

And I believe her to be on the march again 
to-day. She is awakening, however belatedly, 
to economic sanity. To achieve it and to 
make the world safe for democracy, she has 
to take an immense stride: a far greater one 
than any England has yet taken in such 
matters. But the U.S.A. is a country that 
is capable of immense strides: it is her 
nature, when awake, to make them. And 
the stride she has now to make is nothing 
less than the recognition that what is 
physically possible can be made financially 
possible, and not, as in Communist Russia, 
by a rigid and authoritarian system imposed 
from above, but under a free and elastic 
democratic system that respects the identity 
and freedom of choice of the individual. 
If America can resolve that problem 
she will have done the biggest thing in 
history. And if she cannot, the history 
of modern civilisation is likely to end 
as that of Rome ended. 

That the world, with the resources of 
modern science, is capable of producing 
the wealth it needs is obvious. The raw 
and potential materials for raising all 
the food, clothing, shelter and reasonable 
amenities man requires are there ; so are 
the labour, skill and knowledge. If they 
are not to be mobilised by totalitarian 
force, they must be mobilised by the 
economic motive-power of freedom, 
which is money. And, in world terms, 
money to-day is dollars; owing to the 
course of events of the past thirty 
years we are far nearer an international 
currency to-day than anyone as yet 
supposes. There is scarcely a material 
problem in any part of the world that 
to-day remains politically free which an 
adequate supply of dollars could not 
solve. The problem before America, if 
the free world is to be saved—not from 
Communism but from its own impending 
Stagnation and material bankruptcy— 
is to prime the pump with the motive- 
power of international money. Her 
difficulty is that if she gives or lends 
too much she will be faced, before long, 
by a dollar-shortage in the United States 
itself, caused by rising taxation. Every- 
thing depends on whether her people 
and leaders—and the two are inter- 
dependent—can grasp in time the great 
truth that so long as potential wealth, 
unexploited for lack of money, can be 
produced only if money is forthcoming, 
the creation of new money unburdened by debt will 
cause, not inflation, but the equalisation of human 
achievement to human capacity. It was our failure 
to realise that within our own far narrower limits 
that caused the prolonged tragedy of the depressed 
areas at a time when our men, soil and machinery 
were crying out in vain to be used. To-day all Europe 
and half Asia are America’s depressed areas. Will 
she see the solution in time? I believe she will. 
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AT THE CROSS-ROADS: INDIAN PRINCES WHO MUST DECIDE ON THEIR FUTURE. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 
GAEKV’AR OF BARODA. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA \ 
OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, 


HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 
OF MYSORE, 
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HE future of the Indian 
States, which together 
cover an area equal to two- 
fifths of the entire Indian 
sub-continent and contain 
within their boundaries al- 
most a quarter of the total 
population, is bound up 
with the fact that when 
paramountcy lapses, their 
rulers will have to declare 
their independence or join 
one or the other of the 
two new Dominions. The 
decision will be a difficult 
one to make not only for 
geographical reasons, but 
because in some cases the 
ruler professes a different 
faith from that of his subjects. 
Notably the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, a 
Hindu prince ruling over a 
predominantly Muslim State, 
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and the Nizam of Hydera- 





bad, a Muslim ruler whose 
subjects are overwhelmingly 











Hindu. The latter has, in 











fact, already announced his 





intention of declaring his 








independence when para- 














mountcy lapses; but such 








a course is not open to those 








whose States could be sub- 








jected to economic pressure 








from outside. Among the 














States which have joined 





the Constituent Assembly 

















of Hindustan are Udaipur, 





Baroda, Gwalior, Bikanir 
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and Jodhpur. At the time 
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of writing no States have 








joined the Constituent 











Assembly of Pakistan though 
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certain of the Muslim States 











may do so when it is func- 











tioning. Our photographs 








show the rulers of some of 








the foremost States, of whom 
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a few have already chosen 








their path into the future. 
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CONTAINING NEARLY A QUARTER 
OF THE TOTAL POPULATION AND 
OCCUPYING TWO-FIFTHS OF THE 
INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT: A MAP 
SHOWING THE INDIAN STATES 
WHOSE RULERS WILL SHORTLY 
HAVE THE CHOICE OF BECOMING 
INDEPENDENT OR JOINING ONE 
OF THE TWO DOMINIONS OF 
HINDUSTAN AND PAKISTAN. 





Scale of Miles 
iL eee i i = 
100 200 300 400 500 
Indian States left white 


Principal Indian States thus.{Mysore 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARANA 
OF UDAIPUR (MEWAR). 


“a 
HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 
(HOLKAR) OF INDORE. 


HIS HIGHNESS THE KHAN OF 
KALAT. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA 


OF TRAVANCORE, 


‘ 
HIS HIGHNESS THE NAWAB OF 
BHOPAL, 
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HE remarkable 
discoveries of 
Mayan Old Empire 
remains which we 
illustrate on these 
pages and on 
page 674 have been 
recently made by 
an archaeological 
expedition led by 
Mr. Giles Greville 
Healey, of Yale. 
This expedition, 
which was spon- 
sored and financed 
by the United Fruit 
Company, author- 
ised by the Mexican 
Government and 
supervised by the 
Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, 
has been exploring 
the jungles of the 
Mexican State of 
Chiapas, which 
marches with 
Guatemala at the 
base of the Yucatan 
Peninsula. Here, 
partly guided by a 
Lancandone Indian, 
one of a dwindling 
tribe of pure 
descendants of the 
ancient Mayas, they 
found deep in jungle 
Continued in centre. 


(RIGHT.) CONSIDERED 
ONE OF THE FINEST 
EXAMPLES OF MAYAN 
INCISED CARVING: A 
REMARKABLE ALTAR 
STONE RECENTLY DIS- 
COVERED AT THE 
MAYAN OLD EMPIRE 
SITE AT BONAMPAK, 
CHIAPAS, MEXICO. 
NOTEWORTHY ARE 
THE CURSIVE DATING 
GLYPHS (TOP LEFT), 
THE HEAD-DRESSES 
OF THE SUPPLIANTS 
(BELOW) AND THE 
CHARACTERISTIC 
ATTITUDE OF THE 
Gop (RIGHnT). 


Continued.) _ 

(some idea of which 
may be gained from 
the picture on 
page 674) eleven 
previously unknown 
Mayan temples. 
Details of these 
discoveries are not 
as yet available, 
but the photographs | 
and the facts | 
already to hand 
sufficiently indicate 
that this is a find | 
of the first import- | 
ance. Despite the 
effects of jungle | 
vegetation, the 
remains of the | 
temples are remark- | 
ably well preserved | 
and reveal a great 
deal of the life and 
culture of the early | 
Mayan civilisation. 
From the first read- 
ings of the charac- 
teristic stela, or 
recording stones, 
the temples are 
believed to date 
from 495 to 672 a.p. 
—that is to say, the 
Mayan Old Empire, 
long before the 
entrance of Toltec 
influences. Three 
extremely interest- 
ing stele have been 
discovered, con- 
taining, besides the 
inevitable dating 


glyphs, remarkably 


(LEFT.) DETAIL OF 

ONE OF THE GREAT 

stelg OR RECORDING 

STONES, RECENTLY 

DISCOVERED AT THE 

BONAMPAK MAYAN 

SITE. CENTRE LEFT 

CAN BE SEEN THE 

ELABORATE HEAD- ING IN 
DRESS OF A GOD OR OF T 
PRIEST, INCORPORAT- DISCO 
ING A REMARKABLE PAK S$ 
BEAKED MANIKIN. THE E 
AROUND ARE CARVED RESEM 
THE SYMBOLS OR PROF 
GLYPHS WITH WHICH CARVE 
THE MAYANS AC- ONE O 
CURATELY AND PRE- ANCES 
CISELY DATED THEIR THE 

MEMORIALS. 


NEW MAYAN DISCOVERIES OF FIRST-CLASS IMPORTANCE: BRILLIANT LARGE-SCALE MURAL PAINTINGS ANI 
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Continued,| 

in brilliant reds, 
yellows, ochres, 
greens and blues. 
They are said to 
show life-size figures 
of Mayan warriors, 
kings and priests in 
full ceremonial 
costume and con- 
tain a great number 
of painted glyphs 
and astronomical 
symbols. The only 
comparable Mayan 
mural for size and 
scope is the well- 
known “ Warriors "’ 
from Chichen-!tza, 
and this new dis- 
covery is at least 
500 years earlier. 
Much of this newly- 
discovered painting 
is on overhead or 
sloping surfaces, 
and it is said that 
the Mayan artists 
have shown remark- 
able skill in solving 
problems of per- 
spective. It is 
hoped to publish 
full details of this 
discovery in a later 

issue. 


(LEFT.) NEWLY-DIS- 

COVERED IN THE 

MEXICAN JUNGLES 

PART OF A GREAT 

EXPANSE OF BRIL- 

LIANT AND WELL 

PRESERVED MAYAN 

MURAL PAINTINGS, 

PROBABLY 1 300 YEARS 

OLD AND THE LARGEST 

MAYAN FRESCOES YET 

DISCOVERED. THEY 

SHOW IN DETAIL 

MANY ASPECTS OF 

MAYAN LIFE AND 

COSTUME. IN FRONT, 

a E ‘ q . 7 THREE LANCANDONE 
4 ; , “he ; INDIANS, LATTER-DAY 
‘ DESCENDANTS OF 
THE GREAT MAYAN 

CULTURE. 


Bg 
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fine and revealing 
sculptures. One of 
these is the second 
largest known, and 
is approximately 
18 ft. high, 30 ins. 
wide and is said to 
weigh at least four 
tons. Two very 
fine altar stones 
have also been 
found. The one 
which we illustrate 
here is especially 
interesting as being 
incised rather than 
in the character- 
istic Mayan relief 
style (seen in the 
other examples), 
and it is perhaps 
this technique 
which accounts for 
the cursive manner 
in which the glyphs 
are inscribed on it. 
The figure of the 
god is remarkably 
like that on the 
ninth-century 
jadeite breastplate 
which we illustrated 
in our issue of 
June 14, and which 
was found in Guate- 
mala. Most remark- 
able, however, of 
the discoveries are 
the wall paintings. 
These cover some 
1200 square feet of 
wall, arein excellent 
preservation and 

(Continued on right. 


(RIGHT.) A RACIAL 
LIKENESS WHICH 
BRIDGES MORE THAN 
1000 YEARS: A LAN- 
CANDONE INDIAN, 
ONE OF A DWINDLING 
RACE OF PURE MAYAN 
EXTRACTION, STAND- 
ING IN FRONT OF ONE 
OF THE NEWLY- 
DISCOVERED BONAM- 
PAK stele TO SHOW 
THE EXTRAORDINARY 
RESEMBLANCE OF HIS 
PROFILE TO THE 
CARVED PORTRAIT OF 
ONE OF HIS REMOTE 
ANCESTORS (LEFT) OF 
THE MAYAN OLD 
EMPIRE. 


AND CARVINGS OF FOURTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO, RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN A MEXICAN JUNGLE. 
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“LORD COCHRANE”: 





By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. . 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 



































LORD COCHRANE—“ THE FRIEND 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM.” 
pd drawing by ag Buck shows 

after first naval 
and before his South American 
peat oat a nt 
‘ical — and the friend of 

and Cobbett. 


Reproduced re the National 
oi 7 Ga , £4. 


ORD COCHRANE held 
that courtesy title be- 
cause he was the eldest son of 
the ninth Earl of Dundonald. 
He became, in due time, and 
for a long time, Earl of 
Dundonald, after his father’s 
death. But such was the 
impression that he made when 
he was the heir to the family 
title, in the Mediterranean 
and in the service of Chile, 
Brazil and Greece (though 
his father was a great in- 
ventor in regard to coal-tar 
and gas, and his grandson 
became a famous general 
under the Dundonald name), 
everybody remembers him as 
Cochrane, and as an enthu- 
siastic boy who lived until 
the age of eighty-five, always 
a@ young naval officer as 
Mr, Churchill is still a young 
cavalry subaltern. Cochrane 
he still is; and South American battleships have 
been given that name. 

Who were our greatest sailors ? It is evident that 
there can be no conclusive answer to that question. 
Drake was a very great seaman, having all the courage 
and knowing all the ‘ropes; Blake, although only a 
General-at-Sea, was also great; and, as for Nelson, 
he had obviously all the genius and all the talents. 
But Cochrane should rank with these. He was 
turbulent and insubordinate ; he stood as a Radical 
for Parliament in collaboration with Cobbett and Sir 
Francis Burdett ; as an M.P. he succeeded in having the 
Admiral who had recently commanded him in action 
court-martialled ; his temper, susceptibility and sus- 
piciousness led him to attack St. Vincent, who was 
as zealous for naval reform as himself. Storms raged 
about him wherever he went. The hero of his sailors 
and the Westminster mob, he was detested by the 
corrupt and the comfortable. When he was charged 
with starting false rumours to assist his Stock Exchange 
speculations, he hadn't a dog’s chance in front of a 
Bench of Judges headed by Ellenborough. But he 
was a great patriot and a great sailor, as well as a 

The !fire-eating commander whom Marryat (a 
midshipman under him) used as a model in 
“Mr. Midshipman Easy” and the tempestuous 
politician was in private life a gentle soul. Miss Mitford 
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*“ Lord Cochrane: S A Life of 
Thomas, Lord Cochrane, 10th Earl of Dundonald.” By Christopher 
Lioyd. Illustrated. (Longmans, Green and Co. ; 15s.) 








met him at Cobbett’s house at Botley ‘in 
the very height of his warlike fame, and as 
unlike the common notion of a warrior as 
could be. A gentle, quiet, mild young 
man was this burner of French fleets, as 
one should see in a summer-day. He lay 
about under the trees reading Selden 
on the Dominion of the Seas, and 
letting the children (and children always 
know with whom they may take liberties) 
play all sorts of tricks with him at their 
pleasure.”’ 

Mr. Lloyd’s sketch of Cochrane’s character 
and career is judicious as well as exciting 
and amusing. The life is almost like a play 
with acts: the first act during which the 
hero achieves early fame with a succession 
of superb feats of daring and contrivement ; 
the second in which he is ruined, sentenced 
to the pillory and to prison; the third in 
which he wins new renown in South America ; 
the fourth in which he returns, wages a 
long and successful fight for his reputation ; 
the fifth in which his honours are restored, 
he is given a command again, and is 
ultimately buried in the Abbey as G.C.B. 
and Admiral of the Fleet. 


“THE BATTLE IN THE AIX ROADS.” 


Pay 2 Mediator Breaking the Boom,” from a painting by R. Dodd, , Evang a 
one of Cochrane’s most ent toms, in Ss with which he 
court g 


fe he 
sae uen tly or pe t 
command: officer Las 


pg — Pes of the National Maritime aaa 
Reproductions from the book “ Lord Cochrane” ; 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co., Lid. 


Two extracts may illustrate him. The first is 
the end of his closing speech at his trial: ‘‘I look 
forward to justice being rendered my character sooner 
or later ; it will come most speedily, as well as grate- 
fully, if I shall receive it at your Lordships’ hands. 
I am not unused to injury; of late I have known 
persecution ; the indignity of compassion I am not 
yet able-to bear. To escape what is vulgarly called 
punishment would have been an easy thing; but 
I must have belied my feelings by acting as if I were 
conscious of dishonour. I cannot feel disgraced while 
I know that I am guiltless. Under the influence of 
this sentiment I persist in the defence of my 
character. I have often been in situations where 
I had an opportunity of showing it. This is the 
first time, thank God, that I was ever called upon 
to defend it!” 

The second comes from a , letter from Sir James 
Graham to the Queen as to employing the Admiral 
in the Baltic during the Crimean War : “‘ He is seventy- 
nine years of age ; and though his energies and faculties 
are unbroken, and with his accustomed courage he 
volunteers for the service, yet on the whole there is 
reason to apprehend that he might deeply commit 
the force under his command in some desperate 
enterprise, where the chances of success would not 
counteract the risk of failure and of the fatal conse- 
quences which might ensue. Age has not abated the 
adventurous spirit of this gallant officer, which no 
authority could restrain; and being uncontrollable it 
might lead to unfortunate results, The Cabinet, on the 
most careful review of the entire question, decided 


that the appoint- 
ment of Lord 
Dundonald was 
not expedient.” 

His exploits 
were mostly on 
too small a scale 
to be widely 
remembered; 
though the 
Battle in the 
Aix Roads might 
well have been 
a far more re- 
sounding victory 





MR. CHRISTOPHER LLOYD, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK, “LORD COCHRANE,” 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Lloyd, who was educated at Marlborough 
and Lincoln College, Oxtord, has lived and 
ia and Canada. 


worked in Ind . He was for 

had Cochrane some years a tutor at Dartmouth and is now 

a baewn, 2 eee eee 
i wich. ong may menti 

He is now more “ Fanny Burney,” “Captain Marryat and the 

often referred jd Navy” and “ Democracy and Its Rivals.” 


to in connection 

with that unlucky trial for an offence of which 
he. was incapable, and in connection with secret 
weapons. For generations there was speculation as to 
the nature of mysterious plans which he had put up to 
the Government and which were alleged to have been 
turned down as too horrible for use. They are still 
occasionally referred to as secret, but they are not. 
The Admiral proposed the use 
of smoke-screens and of sul- 
phur fumes, he having got the 
notion of gas-warfare from 
witnessing an eruption of Etna. 
His grandson, the twelfth Earl, 
put them up to Kitchener in 
1914. Kitchener passed them 
to the Admiralty. ‘ Churchill 
at the Admiralty immediately 
realised the potential value 
of the smoke-screen project ; 
as for the gas attack, he 
made it clear that he did not 
intend to depart from the 
rules of war as laid down 
by international convention 
since the death of the inventor. 
He authorised experiments to 
be put in hand, and an Ad- 
miralty Committee on Smoke- 
Screens, of which the Earl of 
Dundonald was appointed 
chairman, was set up in March 
1915. However, unfettered 
by humanitarian scruples, 
the enemy struck first.” 


THOMAS COCHRANE, IOTH EARL OF DUNDONALD, IN THE 
LAST AND EIGHTY-FIFTH YEAR OF HIS LIFE, 
In this photograph taken by Maull in 1860, “‘ Dundonald’s uniform of 


an Admiral of the seems to 
frame ; but the face is impressive, the eyes 
the jaw determined. There is no trace of senility 
and vigorous to the last.” ys 
Ear 


loosely on his shrunken 
rewd and full of vitality, 
oduced by the ki: “+ ae Tan 
roduci ind permission of the 
Dundonald.) ‘ 
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MRS. E. W. A. BOSTOCK (Great Britain). 
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MRS. M. MENZIES (Great Britain). 


Ranked No. 6 at Wimbledon. Ranked No. 8 at Wimbledon. 
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HE draw for the Continued,) \ 

singles lawn tennis France and Czecho- } \ 
championships, which slovakia once. Miss } 
started at the All- Pauline Betz, U.S.A. } 
holder of the 1946 \ 


England Lawn Tennis 
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G. E. BROWN (Australia). 


Ranked No. 5 at Wimbledon. 
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Club, Wimbledon, on 
Monday, June 23, took 
place on June 17 and 
turned out to be a very 
remarkable one this year, 
providing six .important 
clashes in the first round 
of the men’s singles. 
Two of the sixteen 
seeded players are 
British, and this year, 
like last, England will 
again be represented by 
Mrs. Menzies (formerly 
Kay Stammers), ranked 
No. 6, and Mrs. Bostock 
(formerly Jean Nicoll), 
No. 8. Some surprise was 
felt at the Wimbledon 
announcement that Yvon 
Petra (France), holder 
of the men's singles, had 
been ranked No. 7. Out 
of the eight . seeded 
players for the women's 
singles, four are from the 
United States, two from 
Great Britain, one, Mrs. 
N. W. Bolton, from 
Australia, and one, Mrs. 
S. P. Summers, from 
South Africa. Britain 
has no_ representative 
among the eight players 
seeded for the men’s 
singles championship. 
The United States and 
Australia are each repre- 
sented three times, and 

[Continued opposite, 
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J. BROMWICH (Australia). 
Ranked No. 2 at Wimbledon. 
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J. KRAMER (U.5S.A.). 


Ranked No. 1 at Wimbledon. | 
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women’s singles cham- 
pionship, who recently 
turned professional, has 
a potential successor in 
her compatriot, Miss 
Margaret Osborne, who 
has been ranked No. 1. 
She is a fine player, out- 
standing for her versa- 
tility and aggression, and 
together with Miss Louise 
Brough has won the 
American doubles title 
for the past five years. 
Mrs. Menzies, one of the 
two players on whom 
England is pinning her 
hopes, won the British 
Hard Court Singles in 
1935, 1936, 1939. She 
won the Hard Court 
Doubles (with Mrs. 
Bostock) last year. Mrs. 
E. W. A. Bostock, Great 
Britain's other  repre- 
sentative, was the most 
promising Junior in Great 
Britain before the war. 
She won all three events 
in the British Hard 
Court Championships, 
1946, and _ represented 
this country in French 
and American Champion- 
ships last year. This 
year’s Wimbledon meet- 
ing is the sixtieth for the 
All-England Lawn Ten- 
nis Championships and 
the second since 1939. 









J. DROBNY (Czechoslovakia). 
Ranked No. 6 at Wimbledon, | 
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Y. PETRA (France). 
Ranked No. 7 at Wimbiedon. 





R. FALKENBURG (U.S.A.). } 
Ranked No. 8 at Wimbledon. 
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BRITAIN’S PAST AND PRESENT: HISTORICAL SIDELIGHTS IN TOPICAL PICTURES. 





TO BE CHRISTIE’S NEW HOME: SPENCER HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, WHICH THE FAMOUS 
AUCTIONEERS HAVE RECENTLY LEASED FROM THE EARL SPENCER. 

Pending the rebuilding of their historic premises in King Street, St. James’s, the famous firm of Christie, 
Manson and Woods have for some time had their headquarters in Derby House, Stratford Place. Their 
tenancy ends there shortly, and their autumn season will , in September at Spencer House, in St. James’s 
Place, which they have leased from the Earl Spencer. is house was built about 1760, the St. James’s 
Place facade 

being designed 
by “ Athenian ”’ 
Stuart, the 
Green Park one 

by Vardy. 





TO BE FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY'S NEW HOME: ISINGTON MILL AND OAST 
HOUSE ON THE WEY, NEAR ALTON, HANTS, RECENTLY BOUGHT FOR CONVERSION. 


It was recently announced that Field Marshal Montgomery had bought the property shown above for conversion 
into a private residence. It carries with it a stretch of trout-fishing and is near the new home of the Field Marshal’s 
old friend, Major T. Reynolds, his son’s former headmaster. 
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» SUMMONING THE SCOTTISH PEERS TO AN ELECTION: THE LORD LYON 
KING OF ARMS AND HIS COURT AT THE MERCAT CROSS, EDINBURGH, 
‘Li : : ji - “ At noon on June 17 the Lord Lyon, Sir Thomas Innes of Learney, mounted the Mercat 
ENGLAND'S PAST RE-CREATED IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL CHAPTER HOUSE: A SCENE FROM PEASANTS’ Cross with his Heralds and Pursuivants, to read the Proclamation calling the Scottish peers 
PRIEST,” A POETIC PLAY WHICH OPENED THE CANTERBURY FESTIVAL. to the election to choose a peer of Scotland to replace the late Eari of Leven and Melville. 


4 


~_- 





The poetic play with which the Canterbury Festival opened on June 21 concerns the Peasants’ Revolt in 
Richard I1.’s reign and especially its spiritual centre, the priest, John Ball. Our scene shows (centre) the 
Fair Maid of Kent, the Black Prince’s widow, and her son, the boy-king, Richard II. 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE—IN VIENNA: THE MODEL USED IN. THE FILM VERSION OF 
“neNRY v.” 


THE TOWER AND TOWER BRIDGE: PART OF A DIORAMA DESIGNED TO SHOW LONDON 
TO THE INHABITANTS OF VIENNA IN A RECENT EXHIBITION, 


= The model and diorama which we show above and left are among the exhibits in a recent presentation of “‘ London, 
BEING REFURBISHED FOR AN EXHIBITION OF LONDON, THE PICTURE the Picture of a World Town,” an exhibition staged by the British Information Office in Vienna to display the 
OF A WORLD TOWN” RECENTLY HELD IN VIENNA. past and present of London and show its growth and development. 
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INDOOR FLYING IN SWEDEN: A VIEW OF A DEMONSTRATION OF A _  HELICOPTER’S 
MANCEUVRABILITY IN THE FAIR HALL AT GOTHENBURG ; SHOWING THE AIRCRAFT HOVERING. 
The manceuvrability of the helicopter is one of its most impressive features and was recently demon- 
strated in Sweden, where one of these machines gave an indoor flyin performance which attracted 

much attention. The demonstration took place inside the Fair Hall at Gothenburg. 





DESCRIBED AS THE FIRST PLANNED AIRCRAFT “‘ TOUCH-DOWN” IN THE HEART OF LONDON: 
A HELICOPTER LANDING ON HORSE GUARDS PARADE, 
An officially approved demonstration that a helicopter can safely operate in a built-up area took place 


on June 19, when a Westland Sikorsky, piloted by Mr. Alan Bristow, landed on Horse Cuards Parade. 
A previous demonstration of this aircraft’s manceuvrability was illustrated in our issue of June 21. 





THE LAUNCHING OF THE LARGEST AND FASTEST COMMERCIAL STEAMSHIP EVER BUILT A WARLIKE DANCE IN COSTUME BY NEW ZEALAND SCOUTS: THE HAKA-—-A MAORI WAR- 
AT SOUTHAMPTON! THE KHEDIVIAL MAIL LINE’S EL MALEK FOAD AFLOAT, DANCE—DEMONSTRATED BY A CONTINGENT NOW IN CAMP AT GILWELL PARK, CHINGFORD, 
On June 19 the largest and fastest commercial steamship ever built at IN READINESS FOR THE SIXTH WORLD JAMBOREE, 
Southampton was launched from John I. Thornycroft and Co.’s yard. 
She is the Khedivial Mail Line’s vessel El Malek Foad, 358 ft. 
in length, with a beam of SO ft. and accommodation for some 
250 passengers. The vessel is capable of a speed of over 20 knots. 
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THE MAHDI’S TOMB RESTORED: A VIEW OF THE IMPRESSIVE BUILDING WITH ITS LARGE CENTRAL DOME SURMOUNTED 
BY A SILVER CRESCENT IN WHICH 


IS SET A DERVISH SPEARHEAD, 


. “~® : , The Tomb of the Mahdi at Omdurman was badly damaged by shellfire during British i i i 

T } OMB, OMDURMAN, AS IT WAS LEFT AFTER Y : idly aged by she uring British operations in the Sudan in 1898. A correspondent 

—_ MARES i TOMB, : , ene oo die cam in our issue of October 1 of that year wrote: “The 37th Field Battery was on the right bank of the Nile, opposite Ormdurman. Having 

BEING SHELLED BY THE 37TH FIELD BA 9°, AD put a shell through the Mahdi’s Tomb on the previous day, it i r 
BEFORE THE DOME WAS PULLED DOWN. 


was now turning its attention to the walis and big buildings... . 
Last year the son of the Mahdi, ‘ - 


Sayed Sir Abd el Rahman el Mahdi Pasha, was given permission to restore the tomb. 
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UPPOSE that means were discovered for 
us, dwellers on earth, to meet and con- 
verse with inhabitants of another planet. 
Suppose that we found their standard of 
public virtue to be the length of the nose: 
all with long noses were considered good citi- 
zens and owners of very long noses might be 
admitted to their House of Lords; all with 
short noses were unworthy, and if their noses 
were exceptionally short might be imprisoned, 
and in extreme cases even executed as traitors. It is clear 
that, whatever subjects we discussed, ethics could not be 
one of them. It would not be possible to discuss the con- 
ception of honour, because to one side it would mean acting 
in accordance with certain standards, while on the other 
it would mean having a nose of more than a certain length. 
There could be no community of ideas, because the bases 
would be lacking. The notion might serve Swift to illustrate 
Western reactions to recent events in Hungary, where the 
gulf between Russian and British opinion is almost as wide 
as this. There is little object in debating questions of 
justice, fairness, laws of evidence, democracy, or the other 
abstractions which have come under review, because the 
conceptions of the disputants are utterly different, because 
they use the same words to express entirely different 
meanings. When this sort of thing happens, time is likely 
to be wasted and tempers to be frayed. 

There can be no doubt that in Hungary to-day “‘ treason ” 
means opposition to Communist theories, ‘‘ evidence” 
stands for a dictated list of statements implicating him 
who makes it in all the crimes whereof he is accused, and 
“loyalty” implies adherence to the Communist Party. 
Yet, to be fair, it may well be that there did in fact occur 
last winter something which could conceivably be described 
as a plot. The evidence is far from clear; indeed, one 
cannot say that any evidence has been officially disclosed 
as yet. But some of those who are in touch with Hungarian 
opinion, as far as it is possible to be to-day, consider that 
there was probably a desire among the principal party in 
the country, known as the Smallholders Party, to assume 
greater power, or even complete power, in the event of the 
withdrawal of the 
forces of occupation 
after the signature 
of the peace treaty, 
and even that there 


was preliminary con- 


much in the dark as 
the rest of us—it 
must be admitted 
that the affair cannot 
be regarded in the 


GENERAL SVIRIDOV. 
Soviet Chairman of the Allied Control 
same way as Labour’s —_ coe sunens { me Note on May 29, 
torminatl re request by ungarian Premier 
de ation to y for the return of Mr. Kovacs Bela (one- 
itself from the Coali- time Secretary-General of the Small- 


tion in Great Britain, 
because Hungary was 
a defeated country 
under the control of 
its conquerors and the conditions of war 
had not been removed by the signature 
of a peace treaty at the time when these 
events are alleged to have taken place. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt 
about the basis of power of the Govern- 
ment in office in Hungary before the 
flight of the Prime Minister, Mr. Nagy. A 
free election was held. That much is cer- 
tain, as is the fact that it resulted in a 
remarkable victory for the Smallholders. 
What must for the present remain a sub- 
ject of speculation is why the Communists 
submitted with comparative readiness to 
the trial of a free election, in which their 
party admittedly does not believe. The 
assumption is that they over-estimated 
their own popularity and did not expect 
that the Smallholders would receive so 
large a vote. This party, in fact, belied 
the title which it had assumed, and which 
indicated that its supporters were to be 
found among the farmers, by polling 
heavily also in the cities and towns. The 
Communists obtained 17 per cent. of the 
seats in the Hungarian Parliament. A 
Coalition or “ National "’ Government was 
formed. Nominally the chief power lay 
in the hands of the Smallholders, but 
from the very first the Communists began 
to exercise an influence altogether dispro- 
portionate to their representation and to 
the number of their portfolios. In our 
country we do not regard the Home Office 
as a key position, because we have no 
political police, but in a country where such a force exists the 
office of Minister of the Interior is one of exceptional power. 
This office was secured by the Communists in Hungary. 

In all the Governments which they have entered as part- 
ners, the Communists, by means of their energy, discipline 
and burning enthusiasm for their own political and economic 
theories, have pulled much more than their own weight. 
In Hungary they may have been aided by the fact that the 
Prime Minister was not a particularly strong man, though 
this again is largely hearsay. They were certainly aided by 
the fact that they enjoyed the friendship, the confidence, 
and the patronage of the Russian occupying Power. It 


im 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS AND ITS BACKGROUND. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


came about that there was an executive within the execu- 
tive, and that this was Communist. Then came the alleged 
plot and the trials. The former Secretary-General of the 
Smallholders Party, Kovacs, made a series of confessions 
to the Russians in which he stated that Father Bela Balogh, 
President of the National Assembly, and Mr. Nagy himself 
had knowledge of the conspiracy allegedly revealed last 
winter. According to Mr. Nagy’s own statement, accused 


men were subjected to the special form of interrogation 





“| FEEL SURE THAT ... THE SECURITY COUNCIL AS 
WELL AS THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY WILL TAKE ACTION”: 
MR. FERENC NAGY, THE EX-PREMIER OF HUNGARY, LEAVING 
THE AIRCRAFT IN WHICH HE FLEW FROM EIRE TO NEW 
YORK, WITH HIS WIFE AND THEIR SON AND DAUGHTER, 


Bee i oe OF ae Gretel iS Cannes Ge eneeeien ote 
and its M ved by air 
their son and 


being chal He has been granted diplomatic status by the 
US. State Department and he x 4 his family were given diplomatic 
? visas as “ distinguished visitors.” 
practised by the Russian N.K.V.D., which involves con- 
tinuous questioning by night for long periods, mingled with 
apparently friendly persuasion, to induce confessions which 
will be maintained in the witness-box. And, again according 
to Mr. Nagy, one of the objects of this interrogation was to 





OUTLINING THE POLICY OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN THE HUNGARIAN PARLIAMENT : MR. DINNYES, 
WHO SUCCEEDED MR. NAGY AS PREMIER, SPEAKING ; 


LEADER OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY, ON HIS LEFT, 


draw from these men statements which would incriminate 
him and others. Finally, Mr. Nagy went for a holiday to 
Switzerland, had his young son sent to join him there, and 
refused to return. The Government was then recast, with 
the Communists more than ever in the ascendant. It is 
again alleged that witnesses, expected to exculpate the Small- 
holders accused of conspiracy, have been spirited away. As 
preparations go forward for a new election it looks as 
though the Socialists, unhappy intermediate figures here 
as in several other countries, are to be dealt with as the 
Smallholders have been already, and that only “ safe” 
and, to the Communists, innocuous members of either 


WITH THE DEPUTY-PREMIER, MR. RAKOSI, 
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party will in future be allowed to play a part 
in the public life of the country. If some 
of the allegations made in the Press of the 
United Kingdom are without foundation, it 
must be said that this could readily have been 
avoided, had the Russian authorities and the 
present Hungarian Government chosen to 
produce the documents upon which they rely. 
And if Mr. Nagy is criticised, even by some 
members of his own party, for not returning 
from Switzerland to face his accusers, it must be remembered 
that one of his former colleagues has been imprisoned for the 
past four months without being brought to trial or even 
having had a charge publicly preferred against him. 

On top of this series of incidents came the recent arrest 
of Mr. Nikola Petkov, leader of the opposition in the Bul- 
garian Parliament. In each case there has been a strong 
protest from the United States and an expression of anxiety 
coupled with a request for information from this country. 
The basis of this political action has been the belief that 
the action which called it forth was a violation of the Yalta 
declaration, of a peace treaty or of an armistice convention, 
and also the broader allegation that it amounted to an ex- 
tinction of democratic liberties. It is not certain whether 
protests or demands for information on points such as these 
will have effect. The events in Hungary, the arrest of 
Mr. Petkov, and even certain rumblings in Austria, seem 
to be signs of a consolidation of Russian interests in Euro- 
pean countries where the U.S.S.R. has at present the power 
to impose its will upon the Governments but from which 
it may be preparing to withdraw its forces—at all events 
its uniformed forces—and desires to see its friends and well- 
wishers firmly established before this happens. In such 
circumstances the U.S.S.R. may decide to ignore the dis- 
satisfaction of the United States and the United Kingdom, 
considering their displeasure a small price to pay for this 
form of security. Yet even if protests should fail to secure 
results, the dignity and principles of the Western democracies 
demand that they should be made. Nor is it certain that 
this displeasure, especially where the United States is con- 
cerned, is a matter of no importance to the Russian Govern- 
ment. The offer of 
economic aid to 
Europe outlined in 
Mr. Marshall’s speech 
at Harvard did not 
exclude Russia, and 
it may be of vital 
interest to Russia. 
There is no question 
of blackmail or of 
pressure upon Russia 
to abandon her polit- 
ical ideas, but she 
cannot reasonably 
expect to have things 
both ways : to partici- 
pate in the American 
scheme for economic 
aid to Europe and 
at the same time to 
build up in Europe 
a bulwark founded 
upon what America 
stigmatises as tyranny 
and the violation of 
solemn agreements. 
As I have said, the 
United States would 
in any case be bound 
to express its views 
upon the events in 
Hungary, whether or not Russia took any 
notice of them; but the United States is 
not wholly bereft of means to support at 
least the demand for an adequate explan- 
ation. And if she makes use of them she 
will find this country in agreement, not 
because it is particularly bound to her or 
accepts her views without question, but be- 
cause no democracy can fail to take similar 
views upon the facts as they are known to 
the world. These views do not involve 
automatic belief in the innocence of those 
members of the Hungarian Smallholders 
Party now in flight or in prison, but they 
do involve condemnation of the measures 
which have been taken in Hungary with 
the support of the occupying Power and 
its political police. 

Writing not long ago about a somewhat 
different issue, I called attention to the 
similarity between the state of affairs in 
Europe to-day and that which prevailed 
when Hitler was expanding his influence 
and power. There are, of course, bound to 
be differences, because the preliminary 
state of affairs is so different. There are, 
however, strong resemblances between the 
two techniques and between the results in 
either case. If it is clear that a nation is 
resolved of its own free will to set up a 
totalitarian régime—though some people 
would regard that as a contradiction in 
terms—this might appear vicious to the 
great democratic Powers and might in- 
fluence the extent of their co-operation 
with such a country, but it would not justify more 
active.steps to prevent such action. If, on the contrary, 
it appears that a country is being forced to adopt a totali- 
tarian régime by a militant minority of its own citizens 
assisted by a foreign Power, then the democracies will have 
to consider seriously how to give point to their detestation 
of the procedure. The action to be adopted must be dictated 
by prudence and may prove very difficult to decide upon. 
But if no steps are taken to mark {the strong displeasure 
of the democratic Powers, the situation, from their point of 
view, will continue to go from bad to worse. This is a 
decisive moment for democracy on the defensive. 





MR. NIKOLA PETKOV. 


Leader of the opposition in the Bulgarian 
Parliament. ‘as arrested on June 6 on 
a charge of trying to seize power by force. 
On June 11 Mr. Bevin stated in the House 
of Commons that Mr. Dimitrov, the 
Bulgarian Premier, had given assurances 
that Mr. Petkov would be well treated 
in prison, have access to his legal adviser 
and that the trial would be public. 
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A PLOT FOILED BY HAGANAH, THE JEWISH UNDERGROUND DEFENCE ORGANISATION : 
BRITISH TROOPS EXAMINING AN ICE-CHEST FOUND NEAR THE OPENING OF A TUNNEL. 


SHOWING THE ENTRANCE (RIGHT) LEADING TO THE CELLAR FROM WHICH TERRORISTS 
WERE DRIVING A TUNNEL TOWARDS CITRUS HOUSE, A _ BRITISH H.Q. IN TEL AVIV, 


ay 
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EXAMINING THE TUNNEL ENTRANCE MADE BY THE IRGUN ZVAI LEUMI ORGANISATION : 


BRITISH OFFICERS IN THE CELLAR WHERE PREPARATIONS HAD BEEN MADE TO BLOW 
UP CITRUS HOUSE, 


An instance of the Haganah taking action to prevent terrorists from proceeding with a plan which 
might have resulted in the loss of many British lives came to light on June 18, when an explosion 
in a house opposite Citrus House, a British Army headquarters in Tel Aviv, was investigated. In 
the basement was found the body of a Jew, at first thought to be a terrorist, who had been killed 
by the explosion of sticks of gelignite, and also a tunnel which led in the direction of Citrus House, 
with the obvious intention that the headquarters should be blown up. The Haganah raiding party 
had left a note warning the terrorists not to carry on with their plot. Later it was revealed that the 
dead man was Zeev Werber, a member of Haganah, who had been killed by a booby-trap. His 
funeral was attended by 40,000 people, including a.senior British police officer. 
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FREE SPEECH DENIED IN HUNGARY. 


On page 682 in this issue we publish an article by Captain Falls on the Hungarian crisis and its 
background. The photographs reproduced here illustrate how freedom of speech is denied under 
the present régime. They were taken on June 16 at Szeged, when a meeting of the Freedom Party, 
the opposition group led by Mr. Sulyok, was broken up by {Communists and [Socialists, who prevented 
the speakers from being heard and pelted the platform with eggs. A free fight broke out and much 
damage was done before the police arrived and cleared the hall. It is reported that in a White 
Paper to be published shortly, the Hungarian Government accuses Britain and the United States of 
offering funds and other support to the so-called Hungarian conspirators in return for information 
against Russia. The evidence is alleged to have been supplied by Mr. Ferenc Kapocs, private 
secretary to the former Prime Minister, Mr. Nagy. 


IN A COUNTRY WHERE ‘“‘ TREASON’? MEANS OPPOSITION TO COMMUNIST THEORIES : 
THE CROWD WHICH ASSEMBLED OUTSIDE THE HALL AT SZEGED, INCLUDING MEN IN UNIFORM. 


APPLAUDING SPEAKERS OF THE FREEDOM PARTY: THE AUDIENCE IN THE HALL AT 


SZEGED PHOTOGRAPHED SHORTLY BEFORE FIGHTING BROKE OUT, PROVOKED BY COMMUNISTS 
AND SOCIALISTS WHO INTERRUPTED. 


HUNGARY: A GENERAL VIEW 
CHAIRS AND KNUCKLEDUSTERS 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND ASSEMBLY IN 
WHICH WEIGHTED RUBBER HOSE, 
WERE USED AS WEAPONS, 


A DENIAL OF 
OF THE FIGHT, IN 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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{ THE FIRST PUBLIC SESSION -OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE: BROUGHT BY THE CLIPPER AMERICA WHICH OPENED THE FIRST ROUND-THE-WORLD \ 
4 A VIEW OF THE MEETING IN THE Y.M.C.A. BUILDING IN JERUSALEM. AIR SERVICE: AMERICAN EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS AT NO. 10, DOWNING STREET. \ 
* On June 17 the United Nations Committee held its first public session in Jerusalem. In a speech The Constellation air-liner Clipper America, with which Pan-American Airways opened the first round- \ 

lasting more than an hour and a quarter, Mr. Moshe Shertok, head of the Jewish Agency in the-world air service, arrived at London Airport on June 18. Among her passengers were American N 


newspaper editors, publishers and presidents, who were entertained at tea by the Prime Minister at | 
No. 10, Downing Street. The flight covers a distance of 22,000 miles and is scheduled to take \ 
ninety-three flying hours and an elapsed time of 336 hours. NY 
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impassioned p for Zionism, in which he attacked the White Paper 
He had some brisk exchanges with Sir Abdur Rahman (India), who was 
severely critical of the Agency’s point of view. 
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* Washington, made an 
restricting immigration. 
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M. JEAN CAPART. 

Died in Brussels on June 16, aged 
seventy. Honorary Professor of 
the University of Liége. Curator 
of the Royal Museums of Art and 
History. A well-known Egyptolo- 
gist and author ot a book on the 
life and times of Tutankhamen, 
whose tomb — discovered in 

°; 





MR. NEVILE M. BUTLER. 
Appointed British Ambassador at 
Rio de Janeiro in succession to 


Sir Donald St. Clair Gainer. 
Counsellor at Legation, Tehran, 
1936-39. Counsellor at Embassy, 
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AT THE ROYAL 


MRS. A. M. CAMPBELL. 
Now on a visit to this country ; comes 
from Cape Town, South Africa, where 
she has raised more than £500,000 for 


ASCOT MEETING: 


A VIEW OF THE ROYAL BOX 


Royal Ascot opened this year with a blaze 
of sunshine and much of its forrher glamour 
and high fashion. Women’s dresses re- 
captured some of the pre-war colour, 
frivolity and gaiety, and many of the men 
returned to the traditional Ascot wear of 
grey top-hats and grey or black frock-coats. 
Another Ascot photograph appears on 
pages 686 and 687. 
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MR. JOSE ITURBI. 
Renowned pianist of concert, radio and 
film fame. Born in Spain, he recently 
acquired American nationality. Has 
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Polish birth. Began playing in 
public at the age of ten, and at 
fourteen greatly impressed 
Brahms by his playing of the 
latter’s violin concerto. Refused 


M. BRONISLAW HUBERMAN. 

Died in Switzerland on June 15, 
aged sixty-four. A famous violin- 
ist, he was of Jewish origin and 
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to play in Germany after 1933. {| 











MAJOR-GEN. ERIC P. NARES. 
Died on June 18, aged fifty-four. 
Commander of the British troops 
in Berlin and British representa- 
tive on the Kommandatura from 
August 1945 until his recent il!- 
ness. During World War II. he 































Washington, 1940, and Minister the benefit of the men of the Merchant \ been visiting Britain, where he has held 

there, 1940-41. Returned to Navy and their families. Has been made | concerts at the Albert Hall and at served with distinction in the 4 

Foreign Office, 1941, promoted an honorary life governor of. the | \ Harringay. His latest film, ‘ The Birds Middle East, North Africa and 
Central Mediterranean theatres. 


Assistant Under-Secretary, 1944. 





Seaman’s Hospital Society. 
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' AN AUSTRALIAN GIFT OF £A25,000,000 FOR BRITAIN: MR, DALTON 


(LEFT) RECEIVING THE CHEQUE FROM MR, 


Jj. A. BEASLEY. 


A cheque for £A25,000,000 (£20,000,000 sterling), a munificent gift by the 


Commonwealth of Australia to Great Britain, was recently handed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Australian High Commissioner. Mr. Chifley, 


the Australian Premier, recently said that Britain’s economic problem could 


only be solved “by . 





. sympathetic 


understanding by other nations.” 











SIR OLAF CAROE. 
Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province of India. Has been granted leave 
of absence at his own request at a time 
when a referendum is being held on 
whether the Frontier Province shall join 
the Pakistan or Hindustan Constituent 
Assembly; a sequel to unfounded 

allegations about his impartiality. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR R. M. M. LOCKHART. 
Appointed to act as Governor of the North- 

est Frontier Province in place of Sir 
Olaf Caroe. At present General Officer 
Commanding Southern Command, India, 
he is an Indian Army officer of many years 
standing and has wide experience of the 

North-West Frontier. 
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and the Bees,”” is soon to be shown. 








AN EX-CABINET MINISTER WHO IS INELIGIBLE FOR A _ PARLIA- 


MENTARY PENSION: MR, Jj. RK. 


CLYNES WITH 


HIS INVALID WIFE, 


A problem raised by Mr. J. R. Clynes in a letter to The Times on June 17 


has aroused much public interest. 


Mr. Cl 


ynes, who is now seventy-eight, 


ts living in reduced circumstances with his wife, who was seriously injured 


in an air raid. 


He is a former Cabinet 


Minister and a veteran of the 


Labour Party, but is ineligible for a pension from the Commons’ Fund. 
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AIR DISASTERS AND ACHIEVEMENT: 
FLOODS AND A SAFETY TEST. 





> 





<< “~~ Le 4 
AN AMERICAN AIR DISASTER IN WHICH FIFTY LIVES WERE LOST: THE WRECKAGE OF 
THE SKYMASTER WHICH CRASHED INTO A MOUNTAIN-TOP IN VIRGINIA ON JUNE I[4. 
The number of accidents to aircraft of certified domestic air-carriers in America has caused Mr. 
Truman to appoint a board of five to inquire into the safety of air travel. The air crash illustrated 
in the top two photographs on this page occurred on June 14 on the summit of the Blue Ridge : 
Mountains, fifteen miles north-west of Leesburg, in a heavy rainstorm. The aircraft was en route for THE LARGEST REMAINING PIECE OF THE SKEFMASTER WHICH CRASHED IN THE BLUF 

Washineton. D.C., from Chicago, and carried forty-seven passengers and a crew of three. RIDGE MOUNTAINS, VIRGINIA, ON JUNE 14: THE SHATTERED TAIL ASSEMBLY, 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE FLOODS IN AMERICA: VISITORS AT AN HOTEL IN CANTON, MISSOURI, 
COMING UP TO THE RECEPTION COUNTER TO CHECK IN BY BOAT, 


During the past winter the British grew accustomed to seeing boats in unusual places and to punting 

and sailing up the streets of their towns and villages. America has recently had to endure similar 

experiences, as illustrated in ou: issue of June 21. This photograph of hotel visitors using a boat to 

approach the reception counter illustrates the determination to carry on with everyday life displayed 
by sufferers in the United States. 
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THE ‘‘ FLYING SEAT” AS A DEVICE TO GET PILOTS OUF OF DAMAGED AIKCRAFT 
MOVING AT SUPERSONIC SPEEDS: TESTED AT THE U.S. NAVAL AIR EXPERIMENTAL CENTRE, 


The operator of this test at the U.S. Naval Air Experimental Centre at the Philadelphia Naval 
Base sits in one cockpit and releases a charge in the other. This blows the empty seat up and 
out of the aircraft, hurling it into a net rigged to receive it. The experiment is to perfect a system 
to get pilots out of damaged aircraft travelling at supersonic speeds, and avoid the danger of their 
being dashed against the aircraft, owing to the difficulty of baling out over the tail section.: 





THE LOCKHEED SHOOTING STAR WHICH ESTABLISHED A NEW WORLD AIR SPEED THE WRECKED PAN-AMERICAN CONSTELLATION EOLIP8SE WHICH CRASHED IN SYRIA 
RECORD OF 623'8 M.P.H. AT MUROC, CALIFORNIA, ON JUNE 19. ON ITS FLIGHT FROM KARACHI TO LONDON. 

The Lockheed P-80R, or Shooting Star, on June 19 achieved a speed of 623°8 m.p.h. at Muroc U.S, On June 19, Pan-American World Airways announced that fifteen people—eight passengers and seven 

Army Air Base in California, thus, subject to confirmation, beating the previous record of 616 m.p.h. members of the crew—had been killed when their air-liner Eclipse crashed in Syria during the course 

set up by Group Captain Donaldson in a Gloster Meteor /V. It is thought Britain may try to recover of its flight from Karachi to London Airport, where it was due that night. Later it was stated 

the record this year and possible aircraft are the de Havilland D.H. 108 and the Gloster that one passenger, Mr. Porteous, originally reported killed, was in hospital in Beirut. The pilot, 


Meteor, believed capable of at least 630 m.p.h. in the high temperature and smooth air of California. Captain Joseph Hall, lost his life. 
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THE ROYAL PAGEANTRY OF ASCOT: THEIR MAJESTIES DRIVING DOWN THE COURSE ON 
Ascot is not only the race meeting at which the finest horses in training are matched | Roval drive takes place on the opening day, the Tuesday ; and the Thursday, Gold 
| Cup day. It was revived in 1946 after a lapse of eight years, and this year, when 


against each other on a beautiful course, it is the synonym for elegance, and, in addition, 
it provides one of the most picturesque of the traditional Royal occasions, the drive | much of the sartorial splendour of the meeting was recaptured, it was fine on both 
This days, so that their Majesties, Princess Elizabeth, and other members of the Royal 


down the course in open landaus with postilions, and preceded by outriders. 
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YN GOLD CUP DAY, IN THE LEADING CARRIAGE, DRAWN BY WINDSOR GREYS, WITH POSTILIONS. 
Before the 


old 
hen 
Doth 
oyal 


family and their guests could drive down the course in open landaus, the sun glinting 
on the brilliant red and gold of the postilions’ uniforms, the satin-shiny coats of the 


The Royal family were received with that loyal and 


horses, and the bright harness. 
loving enthusiasm which always greets them, by racegoers in the Royal Enclosure, 


| 
| 


Grand Stand and Boxes in formal attire, and by the crowd on the heath. 

war Ascot racecourse was used only once a year. In 1943 it was made available for 
a series of popular meetings. Now it will be reserved in the spring of each 
year for Royal Ascot, but popular summer and autumn meetings will be held. 





| PLAYERS CROWDING ROUND MELVILLE, THE SOUTH AFRICAN CAPTAIN, ENGLAND’S FIRST WICKET. FALLS AT 75: LEN HUTTON BEATEN BY ROWAN’S SPIN AND BOWLED 
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COMPTON AND EDRICH IN A NEW THIRD WICKET 
RECORD: ENGLAND’S FINE START AT LORD’S. 
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INJURED BY A RETURN FROM A FIELDER DURING THE FIRST DAY’S PLAY. \" 
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COMPTON ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS WHICH GREETED 
HIS CENTURY, WITH THE SOUTH AFRICAN BOWLER 
JOINING THE APPLAUSE, ON THE MONDAY HE INCREASED 


HIS SCORE TO 208. 
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PART OF THE CROWD OF OVER 30,000 WHO WATCHED THE FIRST DAY’S PLAY IN THE 
SECOND TEST MATCH AT LORD'S. THE GATES WERE CLOSED TWENTY MINUTES BEFORE PLAY. 


The first day's play in the Second Test Match, like that in the First, was marked by a 


magnificent third wicket stand. This time, however, it was England's turn, and at the 
close of play Denis Compton (110, not out) and W. J. Edrich (109, not out) had put on 216 
for the third wicket and taken England's scoreto 312 for two wickets. With Lord's 
crowded to capacity with more than thirty thousand people twenty minutes before play 
began, England won the toss and Yardley elected to bat. Hutton and Washbrook 


ALAN MELVILLE WATCHING THE COIN WHOSE FALL 


OAC SUAUNALANANAURAGULSLTAAULASLANTTUTUENDETOLEDUETUDEUALNGARUGRUDALNO ADEA LEOSIUENLAUEDANDALONUOURESEREUNUSDRONLAGOLENGRANTUSTESUTUOURRAGRRGYELNUAGEORANEED UY 


FOR 18 RUNS, AFTER A DOUR INNINGS OF IIO MINUTES. 
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GAVE ENGLAND FIRST t a Gee saan ana ae cae dares eee 
INKINGS ON A TRUE \ \ U ARY STROKE OFF DAWSON BY W. J. EDRICH, 
WHOSE 109, NOT OUT, ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE SECOND 


WICKET AND THE A TEST WAS A MAIOR CO P ‘ 
CHANCE TO aMASS A “\ E AJ CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLAND'S GOOD 
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CAUGHT BY TUCKETT, AT THE SECOND OR THIRD ATTEMPT, OFF DAWSON’S BOWLING, 
WASHBROOK WATCHES THE END OF HIS VALUABLE INNINGS OF 65. 


opened the innings and to good-length bowling and first-rate fielding the score opened 
slowly and in the 90 minutes before iunch only 58 runs were scored, Hutton (16, not out), 
though unperplexed by the bowling, having particular difficulty in piercing the field. He 
was bowled shortly after lunch, Washbrook, after an excellent 65, being caught at 96. 
After this Edrich and Compton scored 216 for the third wicket on the Saturday ; on the 
Monday breaking the recent record by scoring 370 before being parted. 
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THE REFOUNDING OF TRAGIC LIDICE. 


The whole world recoiled in horror when the Germans razed Lidice to the ground on June 10, 1942, murdered 
all the men and boys, and carried off the women and children to concentration camps, as a reprisal for the 
killing of Heydrich. The Germans said that “ Lidice’”’ was erased, but all over the world the name was 
taken by other towns so that it might be remembered. In England Mr. Will Lawther launched the “ Lidice 
Shall Live” campaign. At the International ceremony of laying the foundation stone for the new Lidice 
on June 15 the secretary of the organisation announced that he had brought over £32,375 for the rebuilding. 
The ceremony was attended by delegates from many nations and leading Czechoslovakians, including 
M, David, Speaker of Parliament, and M. Clementis, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. The new Lidice 
will be built according to plans prepared at Columbia University. 








WITH A WOODEN CROSS TO MARK WHERE THE ENTIRE MALE POPULATION WAS 
MURDERED BY THE GERMANS ON JUNE I0, 1942: THE AREA WHERE LIDICE ONCE STOOD. 





WELCOMING THE GUESTS AT THE CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE 
OF THE NEW LIDICE: ONE OF THE SEVENTEEN ORPHANS WHO HAVE BEEN TRACED. 
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SURVIVING WOMEN OF LIDICE: 192 MEN AND BOYS, AND 7 WOMEN WERE MURDERED: 
196 WOMEN SENT TO CONCENTRATION CAMPS, AND I05 CHILDREN DEPORTED. 
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HISTORICAL PAGEANTRY IN BRUSSELS. 





REPRESENTING THE MIRACULOUS SHIP IN WHICH A STATUE OF THE VIRGIN REACHED 
BRUSSELS. SHE SUBSEQUENTLY BECAME THE PATRON OF THE GUILD OF ARCHERS. 
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THE FOUR AYMON CHILDREN, RENAUD, GUISCARD, ALLARD AND RICHARD, ASTRIDE 
BAYARD: THEY CARRIED OUT PRODIGIES OF VALOUR AT THE TIME OF CHARLEMAGNE, 





ESCORTED BY A COMPANY OF PICTURESQUE STILT-WALKERS: THE GIANT FIGURE 
OF ST. CHRISTOPHER, PATRON SAINT OF TRAVELLERS, CARRYING THE CHRIST CHILD. 


Visitors in Brussels for the International Film Festival not only saw outstanding examples of modern enter- 
tainment, but enjoyed watching an ancient historical pageant or procession, the Ommegank parade through 
the town. The word means “circuit,” from the Flemish word “ omgaan,”’ and the oldest records of this 
great procession go back to 1348, when it was organised to commemorate the miraculous arrival in Brussels 
of a vessel bearing a statue of the Virgin, who subsequently became the patron of the Archers Guild. The 
most remarkable Ommegank was perhaps that held in 1549 to celebrate the visit of King Philip II. to Flanders, 
and it was revived in 1930 as an annual event. The circuit of the Commepent this year was two miles long, 
and the huge crowd of participants, all in period costume, finally assembled in the beautiful Grand’ Place 
so closely associated with the life and history of Brussels; and took up positions in perfect order round two 
. large brass bands. 
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INSECT SILK-SPINNERS. 


N the spring and summer caterpillars can often be seen suspended by a long, fine, silken 
thread from some high leaf or branch. If we watch them for a few minutes we will 
probably be rewarded by seeing them climb up their life-lines. At first sight they appear 
to be eating the strand as they climb upwards, but they are in fact winding it up with the 
help of their legs and shortening its length, as we shorten string, by winding it up in a ball. 
When they have climbed safely upon the leaf or branch, the wound-up silken ball is discarded. 
Many caterpillars and other insect larve can secrete a fine, tough, silken thread at 
great speed. When danger threatens, they can release their hold from a twig or leaf and 
drop for a considerable distance through the air. Before 
they let go, they stick one end of their line on their 
support, and drop as fast as they can produce the line. 
Often this is so fast that, believing them to be dropping 
freely, one is astonished to see them suddenly jerk to a 
halt in mid-air. The ability to produce a life-line in- 
stantaneously not only saves them from some enemics, 
but from falling to the ground when a sudden severe 
gust of wind breaks their hold. A caterpillar always 
drops tail-first, as its silk line is squeezed out of a tube 
opening near its mouth. Most spiders also use life-lines, 
but, unlike a caterpillar, a spider always drops head- 
first, as the silk is secreted from spinnerets at the end 
of its abdomen. Spiders therefore have to turn around 
before they begin to climb. 

Silken lifedines are also used by some aquatic insects. 
The larve of sand-flies, which live in the swift parts of 
streams, are able to secrete a life-line if suddenly washed 
off the stone to which they are fastened. By means of 
this life-line they are able to pull themselves against the 
current back to their original position on the ston: 

Nearly all insects that produce siik use it for making 
cocoons to enclose and protect their pupa. We have 
taken advantage of this habit in the case of the silkworm 
and unwind its cocoons for our own use. Some other 
caterpillars use their silk not only for their cocoons and 
life-lines, but also for building tents. The young cater- 
pillars of the Peacock butterfly, for instance, make 
communal tents on nettles, into which they retire at night or in bad 
weather. As they grow older, they abandon the tent and lead solitary 
lives. African moths of the genus Anaphe make round nests about 
as big as a large coconut. The walls of the nest consist of many 
close layers of silk. They are remarkably,tough and can be cut 
open only with difficulty. Any animal breaking into the nest has 
also to contend with the hairs of the larve, which produce a severe 
skin rash. Although the larve are well protected while in their 
nests from larger animals, a number of small insects acting as 
scavengers and parasites make their home with the larve. Some 
of these parasitise and kill individual larvz, whereas others feed only 
on sickly or dead larve and pupz. The nests of the Processionary 
moth are much less perfectly made, but they also harbour insect para- 
sites and scavengers, some of which are known only from the nests. 

Perhaps the most remarkable way of using silk is that of a few 
kinds of ants found in the tropics of both the old and new worlds. 
These live on trees in large nests made by sewing the edges of a 
number of leaves together. Now, unlike spiders, but like most adult 
insects, these ants do not produce silk, and they use their larve to 
sew the leaves together. The sewing operations are complicated and 
involve the co-operation of a number of individuals. For instance, 
if the nest is torn, the edges of the tear are first trimmed carefully. 
A company of ants will then climb on the outside of the nest and, 
by exerting themselves mightily, bring the edges of the rent together. 
This is done by holding on firmly to one edge with their legs and 
leaning forwards and pulling the other edge up with their jaws. If 
the gap is too wide, another leaf or piece of a leaf may be inserted 
as a patch. While all this is happening on the outside of the nest, 
other workers carry larva from the interior of the nest and take up 
their positions on the lower surface of the gap. Each of these holds 
a larva between its jaws in such a way that the head of the larva is 
directed forwards and upwards. As soon as the workers on the out- 
side have pulled the edges of the gap as closely together as possible, 
each larva is moved back and forth across the tear. While the 
larvz are being moved in this way, they secrete a fine silken thread. 
The worker ant does not, of course, push the larva through the 
leaf as we would a needle, but stops for an instant on 
each side to press the thread against the leaf, where 
it is firmly held by its own stickiness, The ants con- 
tinue to use their larve as shuttles until the leaves are 
bound together by a closely woven sheet of silk. Some 
idea of the enormous quantity of silk that goes into the 
construction of a single nest may be had from the fact 
that when the nest is built in a tree with narrow leaves, 
many scores of leaves have to be sewn together. The 
larve of most other kinds of ants use their silk glands to 
make cocoons which enclose and protect the pupa—it 
is these cocoons with their enclosed pup# which are sold 
as “‘ ant-eggs "’—but the larve of most of these sewing 
auts do not make cocoons, although their silk glands 
are, as might be expected, unusually large. The silk 
glands of some of these larvz are thus a fine example 
of an organ evolved to serve one function, and later 
exclusively employed to fulfil a very different need. 

Some insects are true fishermen in every sense of the 
word, The larve of some Caddis flies, which are usually 
found in rapid streams with stony bottoms, construct a 
silken net in the current of the stream. These nets are 
funnel-shaped affairs and are always so fastened to stones 
that the running water enters through the large end, 
which may be 4 in. across. The pressure of the water 
thus keeps the net tight and in one position. The larvx 
may remain in the narrow part of the funnel or in a 
silken shelter near by and visit the net when hungry. 
Gnat larve or other small insects entangled in the meshes 
are eaten. Several other kinds of nets are made by these 
underwater fishermen. Some species make nets which are shaped like a saucer, with an 
aperture in the centre that leads into a silken tube that may end beneath a stone and 
thus provide a safe retreat for the larva while it waits for its prey. 

A few species of two-winged or true flies use silk in an unique manner. These flies 
catch and eat smaller flies. When a male wishes to mate, it catches a small fly and encloses 
it in a silken web spun from glands in the tarsi of its front legs. The small fly thus enclosed 
is offered to a female, and, if success attend this curious courtship, the female will feed 
uninterruptedly on the fly while the male mates with her. Several species of these 
remarkable flies are found in our own country. H. E. Hinton, Pu.D. 
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PERHAPS THE MOST REMARKABLE WAY IN WHICH INSECTS USE SILK: 
IN SOME SPECIES OF ANTS, 
OF LEAVES TOGETHER, WHILE OTHER WORKERS BIND THEM WITH SILK SPUN BY 
THE LARV#, TO FORM A NEST. 

In “The World of Science” article on this page, Dr. Hinton describes how 
some species of ants in the tropics build large nests in trees by “sewing” the 
The silk is produced by the larve, held in the jaws 
of worker ants and used like shuttles. 





THE CATERPILLARS 
PROCESSIONARY MOTH, Cnethocampa processionea. 
SPECIES DEVASTATES OAK FORESTS ON THE CONTINENT. 





AN AFRICAN MOTH, Amaphe panda. 
AND PUPATE WITHIN THIS COMMUNAL NEST. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HREE first novels out of four is a high percentage, and the level, too, is remarkable. 
Also the subjects lead on to one another in a kind of natural progression. First— 
an easy first—comes “ The Bitter Box,’’ by Eleanor Clark (Michael Joseph; gs. 6d.)— 
defined on the jacket as a parable of ‘‘ modern man in search of his soul,’’ and described 
as having something in common with the novels of Meredith and E. M. Forster. That 
something eluded me, though now and then I seemed to detect a flavour of Henry James, 
the author’s fellow-countryman. At any rate, the story has depth and finish, an unusual 
quality of imagination in a striking framework of comedy. 

The hero, Mr. Temple, is a bank clerk, made for the 
job. Off duty he is nervous of nearly everything—of 
damp, disease, traffic and the world at large. He venerates 
the second vice-president, and looks forward with timid 
hope to being assistant cashier. But early on a spring 
afternoon some vernal impulse gets hold of him, and he 
walks, both literally and metaphorically, out of his cage. 

And metaphorically he can never go back again ; the 
alarming world, the once-symbolic faces have him in 
thrall. Also, on that very first occasion he falls in with 
the Brands. They have an account at the bank—a 
small account—and he has never thought much of them. 
But on this memorable evening, Hilda, the waitress, looks 
very noble, while as for Brand, he seems as cheerful and 
authoritative as the second vice-president. They live in 
an enormous block of flats by the river, and—a shock 
to Mr. Temple—they are out to destroy society. Yet 
he comes to spend hours and hours, after dark, in con- 
templation of the vast building that enshrines them. 
Next, he is helping to finance the Word, and hawk it 


about. Instead of hoarding money for a possible opera- 
A DRAWING tion, he begins to squander it on clothes. He makes 
THE WORKERS DRAW THE EDGES mistakes at the bank—and worse than that. He reads 


the party scriptures so zealously that even Hilda’s 
window is forgotten. More—when the orthodox reject 
her, he turns away from her; when the party line is 
changed overnight, and Brand, the scapegoat, hurled into 
outer darkness, he conforms blindly. Alas, his new life 
and his old are in sad confusion; the next step threatens to be 
crime. But there is a providence even now. Unemployed and 
starving, at the bitter end of the year that opened so joyously, 
he sees the light and celebrates a rebirth. 

There is a queerness about all the figures—the equivocal Brand, 
the assistant cashier with his bird-notes, the elusive terrorist who 
‘* used to be a philosopher,’ the provoking ancient in the next room, 
who divides his time between ash-cans and religious tracts. For 
they are seen through Mr. Temple’s innocent eye, the eye of ignorance 
or vision, not of dull common sense. A great deal happens, but, as 
it were, off-hand ; a ride on the escalator, a mechanical toy may 
steal the limelight from a crisis. But the pattern is always there. 

“Vain Citadels,’’ by Bryan Morgan (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), might 
be called a variation on the same theme. Again the hero is in quest 
of his soul; again he starves and freezes, but with less humility. 
But Paul has taken a life. However, we are not supposed to think 
much of that. He killed the blackmailing husband of the girl he 
loves, very stupidly, on impulse and on great provocation; and 
after one fit of the horrors, he does not worry about it. The 
important thing is his exclusion from the known world. He resolves 
to get out of London and be free as long as he can, dismissing all 
thoughts of the morrow, aiming at nothing but a quiet heart. 

So off he goes, with chance for his guide, and the heavy footsteps 
of the law pounding after. The police are only giving him rope ; 
but it is a very long rope. He has weeks and weeks to spend in 
the Kentish village of Traverton, and on the road, and in the streets 
and churches of Oxford—for though he started out unbelieving, the 
first pursuer to catch up with him is the Hound of Heaven. Not 
by way of remorse ; on the contrary, he feels himself chosen, directed 
here and there to confess his crime and bring people out in their 
true colours. But however he may shake them up, they relapse in 
no time, while Paul himself, a starving outcast haunting Communion 
tables, has not lost much of the arrogance that was his real sin. 

The hiking—-so to call it—is the best part ; we might be with a 
hard-up undergraduate on a holiday tour. Paul has a feeling for 
landscape, and the correct satirical response to modern ugliness. 
But the plot, and the detective-sergeant’s odyssey, are 
hard to digest. The author has vainly tried to make 
Paul in love; he scarcely gives the girl a thought, and 
their one encounter is quite unreal. Instead of human 
nature in its genuine oddity, we have the broad effects 
of caricature—and in short, this is very much a first 
novel. But it is an extremely clever and hopeful one. 

On the other hand, ‘‘ Dark Passage,’’ by David 
Goodis (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), might be the work of an 
expert. No wonder Hollywood snatched it right away. 
Here we have crime, escape, the irresistible man-hunt 
without the clutter of ideas, and with no pauses what- 
ever. Vincent Parry is in St. Quentin for murdering 
his wife. He did not do it. He escapes. At every 
turn he is recognised ; in San Francisco he gets a new 
face—and still is recognised; yet still he remains at 
large, while every moment seems to bring the worst 
shock of all. And now the quarry, too, is chasing— 
chasing the real killer, in whom, at first, he did not 
believe. It is a nightmare world of improbability, 
strewn with corpses; the crime itself, if one had time to 
argue, would be rejected as a bad dream. But there is 
no time ; with incomparable slickness, in the tough style 
made perfect, we are rushed on, through people and 
events to be judged by nothing but their shock value. 
And that they always have in full measure. 

What a leisurely old world it makes of the English 
crime story! ‘‘ Let X Be the Murderer,’’ by Clifford 
Witting (Hodder and Stoughton; 8s. 6d.), might con- 
ceivably have made one’s hair stand on end. Old 
Sir Victor Warringham complains of luminous hands grabbing for him in the night. 
Inspector Charlton calls, but is denied access to him, and gets a pack of lies from 
everyone, including the genteel housekeeper. Indeed, her little nephew, John Campbell, 
is the only person in the house one would trust a yard. Of course, Sir Victor may 
be deranged—but Charlton inclines to think he is in real danger. However, the expected 
blow falls elsewhere. Murder, madness and a family skeleton all play their part in this 
entanglement, which none the less remains invincibly cheerful, the: Inspector and his 
henchman keeping up a great deal of chaff. Not detection’at its best, perhaps, but 
good entertainment from an old hand. kK. Jon. 
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HOW STONE-AGE TOOLS WERE MADE: 
A MODERN RECONSTRUCTION OF PREHISTORIC SKILL. 


RCHAOLOGISTS have always been interested in the possible methods by which prehistoric 
man manufactured his stone implements. Comparative ethnology provides little evidence 

in the case of Palzolithic (Old Stone Age) forms which M. Léon Coutier, of Noisy-le-Sec 
(Seine), past President of the Société Préhistorique Frangaise, has for years studied with close 
and practical attention. He has succeeded in producing objects indistinguishable from the 
tools of man in different stages of Stone-Age culture and has recaptured various prehistoric 
techniques as the result of his patient experiments in the coarse and fine flaking of flint and of 
non-siliceous rocks. A fortuitous accident, says Mr. A. D. Lacaille, of the Wellcome Historical 


and Medical Museum, led him to carry out these tests. He accidentally manufactured a chisel- 
[Continued below, on right. 
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\ “BLADE” (SEE ARROW) FALLING FROM THE “CORE” (THE LUMP OF STONE) WHICH 
\ M. COUTIER IS 


WORKING ON A STONE ANVIL, USING A BOXWOOD HAMMER AND PUNCH. 
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AN EARLY STONE-AGE HAND-AXE (LEFT) AND MAKING THE WORKING EDGE OF A SCRAPER 
ONE MADE BY M. COUTIER (RIGHT), AS ILLUS- 


BY PERCUSSION RETOUCH-—-LIGHT BLOWS 
TRATED IN OUR TOP RIGHT-HAND PHOTOGRAPH, 
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\ TOOLS USED BY M, COUTIER: A BOXWOOD HAMMER (RIGHT) AND A PUNCH, 
\ ON A STONE ANVIL. t 4 
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M. COUTIER'S (A) HAFTED BONE FABRICATORS ; 

\ (B) BOXWOOD PUNCH ; (C) NOTCHED HARDWOOD \ 

TO HOLD MATERIAL ; (D) STONE ANVIL. } 
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STRIKING LIGHT BLOWS ALONG THE ROUGHED-OUT EDGE 
HAMMER: M. COUTIER FINISHING A HAND-AXE OF ‘“‘ ACHEULEAN 


WITH A BOXWOOD 
" TYPE. 
Continued.) 

ended implement or graver by hitting a flint flake with a stick. It is from this 
chance discovery that he works, principally by percussion, using a boxwood 
hammer, and at times a punch of the same material. Certain forms are fashioned 
entirely by banging the “ core’ (the lump of raw stone) upon a stone anvil. To 
trim the edges of ‘‘ Acheulean’”’ hand-axes, M. Coutier uses a wooden hammer, 
while to prepare arrow-heads he removes scale-like flakes by pressure applied 
with a blunt fabricator of bone. The Prehistoric Society recently invited 
M. Coutier to give a demonstration in London at the Institute of Archzology, 
Regent's Park. It took place on June 4 before a large and enthusiastic gathering. 
“* Blades,”” which are associated with the first remains of homo sapiens, says 
Professor V. G. Childe, Director of the Institute of Archeology, are long narrow 
pieces broken off a block of stone (the ‘‘ core ''’) ; while hand-axes and “‘ flakes "’ 

were made by our more remote and simian ancestors. 


Photographs by Douglas Fisher. 
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LAURENCE OLIVIER’S “HAMLET” FILM PHOTOGRAPHED IN BLACK 











JOHN LAURIE AS FRANCISCO, 
BRIEF APPEARANCE IN THE OPENING SCENE, WHICH IS SET 
ON THE PLATFORM BEFORE ELSINORE CASTLE. 


AURENCE OLIVIER 
the distinguished 
actor and film-star, who 
received a knighthood in 
the Birthday Honours, 
discovered by his film in 
colour of “Henry V.” 
that there is a vast and 
enthusiastic audience for 
Shakespeare in the cinemas 
in this country and abroad. 
His beautiful, exciting and 
noble version of 
“Henry V."’ is being fol- 
lowed by a film presenta- 
tion of ‘*‘Hamlet.’’ 
This great and moving 
tragedy will not be in 
colour, but in black and 
white, as Laurence Olivier 
sees it ‘“‘as an engraving 
rather than a painting.” 
The film is now being made 
for Two Cities at Denham, 
with Laurence Olivier in 
the title-réle, as well as 
directing and producing. 
Our “ stills" give some 
idea of the dramatic effects 
which are being obtained 
by the camera. They in- 
clude scenes of gloomy 
and sinister grandeur on 
the platform before 
[Continued opposite, 


IN A ROOM OF STATE 


IN ELSINORE: POLONIUS (FELIX AYLMER; LEFT), 
KING CLAUDIUS (BASIL SYDNEY) AND QUEEN GERTRUDE (EILEEN HERLIE). 











SOLDIER WHO MAKES A 


“IF IT BE, WHY SEEMS IT SO PARTICULAR WITH THEE? ” 
QUEEN GERTRUDE (EILEEN HERLIE) QUESTIONS HAMLET 
(LAURENCE OLIVIER) ABOUT HIS MELANCHOLY, 





AND BERNARDO (ESMOND KNIGHT) ON THE PLATFORM BEFORE ELSINORE. 


“TIS HERE,” “‘’TIS GONE AND WILL NOT ANSWER”: HORATIO (NORMAN WOOLAND), MARCELLUS (MICHAEL GODFREY; LEFT 


THEY HAVE CHALLENGED THE GHOST, 


MICHAEL GODFREY AS MARCELLUS, ONE OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE WATCH AT ELSINORE, 
HAMLET’S FATHER FIRST APPEARS. 


TO WHOM THE GHOST OF 


Continued.} 

Elsinore where the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father “‘ Armed 
at all points, exactly, 
cap-a-pé... with solemn 
march Goes slow and 
stately by. oa 
costumes and_ scenery, 
designed by Mr. Roger 
Furse, are dignified and 
traditional in feeling. 
Laurence Olivier played 
Hamlet in the Old Vic 
season in 1936, and in 
1937 he appeared in this 
famous réle at the pro- 
duction at Elsinore, Kron- 
borg, Denmark, the actual 
setting of the play. Eileen 
Herlie, who plays the 
Queen, is the young actress 
who has made such a 
striking success as the 
Queen in ‘“ The Eagle 
Has Two Heads,’’ the 
English version of the 
Cocteau play. She has 
just been presented with 
the Ellen Terry award for 
the best acting in 1946 for 
her performance in this 
piece, which finishes its 
successful run at the 

Globe on July 12. 

















FOR PERMISSION TO GO TO FRANCE. 


LAERTES (TERENCE MORGAN ; STANDING, BACKGROUND) ASKS THE KING (BASIL SYDNEY) 
POLONIUS (FELIX AYLMER) IS ON THE RIGHT. 
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CK AND WHITE, AS “AN ENGRAVING RATHER THAN A PAINTING.” 

















BERNARDO (ESMOND KNIGHT) ARRIVES ON THE PLATFORM BEFORE - * ADIEU, ADIEU! REMEMBER ME”: HAMLET (LAURENCE OLIVIER) SWEARS 
TO RELIEVE FRANCISCO (JOHN LAURIE ; BACKGROUND). TO HIS FATHER’S GHOST THAT HE WILL AVENGE HIS FOUL MURDER. 
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KING CLAUDIUS (BASIL SYDNEY) TELLS LAERTES (TERENCE MORGAN) THAT POLONIUS’S KING CLAUDIUS (BASIL SYDNEY) AND QUEEN GERTRUDE (EILEEN HERLIE) LEAVE 
DEATH WILL BE AVENGED. THE CHAMBER OF STATE, HAMLET (LAURENCE OLIVIER) IS IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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A CAMBRIDGE SEXCENTENARY : 
1347-1947. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, 
By S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 


- DOMUS antiqua et religiosa!"’ exclaimed 

Queen Elizabeth when she visited Pembroke 
College in 1564. The epithets were something more 
than conventional; they were soundly based on 
history. For in antiquity Pembroke comes third 
in the list of Cambridge colleges, and quite early 
in its history it earned the title of collegium 
episcopale. Through six centuries it has produced 
eight English archbishops and more than fifty 
bishops. 

The foundress, Mary de St. Pol, daughter of 
Guy de Chatillon and wife of Aymer de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, had in her veins the blood 
of the royal houses of both England and France, 
and it was on Christmas Eve 1347 that Edward III. 
granted her a licence for the foundation of the 
College. She also founded a house of minoresses 
at Denny Abbey, on the road to Ely, and 
enjoined the Master and Fellows of her college 
to act as the ghostly counsellors ana instructors 
of her nuns. The original buildings comprised 
in a single small court all the component parts of 
a college—Chapel, Hall, kitchen and buttery, 
Master’s lodgings, students’ chambers—and the 
statutes provided for a manciple, a cook, a barber 
and a laundress. For the building of the chapel 
(the first college chapel in Cambridge), as for the 
foundation of the College itself, a Papal bull 
was granted. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century 
three Fellows of Pembroke brought the College 
into close touch with Henry VI.—William 
Lyndewode, author of the great compendium of 
canon law known as the Provinciale, was Keeper 
of the Privy Seal; John Somerset was the 
King’s physician and afterwards Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; John Langton was the King’s 
chaplain. It was on the advice of these 
counsellors that Henry not only undertook the 
foundation of King’s College, but became the 
“second founder ’’ of Pembroke by virtue of his 
generous endowments, including the manor and 
advowson of Soham. Other notable Pembroke 
men of the fifteenth century were Laurence 
Booth, afterwards Archbishop of York, who built 
a library over the hall, and Thomas Langton, who 
died just before his consecration as Archbishop 
of. Canterbury and is best remembered to-day 
for his gift of the 
** Anathema ”’ Cup. 

In the Reformation 
Pembroke became a 
college of martyrs as 
well as of bishops. 
John Rogers (first of 
the Marian martyrs) 
and John Bradford 
both suffered death at 
Smithfield ; Nicholas 
Ridley, elected Master 
in 1540, sent his famous 
last message to the 
College from Oxford as 
he awaited death: 
“ Farewell, Pembroke 
Be... 2 oe 
Orchard (the walls, 
buts, and trees, if they 
could speake, would 
beare me witnesse) I 
learned without booke 
almost all Paul's 
Epistles. ae 
the north side of the 
Fellows’ garden is a 
path still known as 
“ Ridley’s Walk.”” In 
Elizabeth's reign there 
began that long line of 
Pembroke poets which 
has become as famous 
as the long line of 
bishops. In1569 
Edmund Spenser was 
admitted to the College 7 

Sweet Spenser, moving = 
through his clouded 
heaven 

With the moon's 
beauty and the 
moon's soft pace. 

Gabriel Harvey, the 
Hobbinol of The Shepheard’s Calendar, was a 
junior Fellow at the time and one of Spenser's 
fellow - scholars was Lancelot Andrewes, afterwards 
Master of the College and one of the translators 
of the Authorised Version of the Bible. In the 
Civil War, Pembroke, like most of the Colleges, was 





granted for its building. When Matthew Wren, Bishop of 
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Royalist and sent its plate to 
the King, retaining only the 
‘ Foundress’s’’ Cup and the 
‘‘ Anathema ’”’ Cup. There were 
Royalist poets, too—Richard 
Crashaw, the mystic; Thomas 
Stanley, editor of Aeschylus ; 
William Hammond and John Collup. Another Pem- 
broke Royalist, Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, 
suffered imprisonment in the Tower and during his 
imprisonment made a vow that, if he were released, 
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FIRST COURT, PEMBROKE COLLEGE, LOOKING SOUTH-WEST, SHOWING THE 
CHAPEL, FIRST WORK OF CHRISTOPHER WREN ; 
DESTINED TO 


AND THE 
ENSHRINE MEMORIALS OF THE TWO WORLD 


From a drawing by Herbert Railton. 





FORMERLY THE CHAPEL OF PEMBROKE, FIRST COLLEGE CHAPEL IN CAMBRIDGE: THE OLD LIBRARY, SHOWING THE VERY FINE 


AND CHARACTERISTIC PLASTER CEILING OF 1690, 


As Mr. S. C. Roberts says in his article, the original cha of Pembroke College was the first college chapel in Cambridge, and a Papal bull was 
y, built a new chapel for his college as an ex voto for his release from the Tower, he chose 
as architect his nephew, Christopher Wren. The old chapel was converted into a library. The sexcentenary celebrations are fixed for to-day, June 28. 


he would build a new chapel for his college. This 
he did, choosing for architect his nephew, and the 
chapel of Pembroke, consecrated in 1665, is the first 
work of Sir Christopher Wren. A cloister, destined 
to enshrine memorials of two world wars, was built 
to connect the new chapel with the court, and the old 


CLOISTER, 
WARS. 
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chapel was converted into a library. Meanwhile two 
ranges of chambers had been built running east of 
the hall and forming a court which came to be known 
as Ivy Court. Into rooms in a corner of this court 
in 1756 came Thomas Gray, formerly of Peterhouse ; 
but the undergraduates of Peterhouse had not been 
able to resist the temptation to exploit Gray’s fear of 
fire and the poet settled himself happily in Pembroke 
for the rest of his life. His commonplace books (one 
of them containing the Elegy in manuscript) are still 
preserved in College. Nor was he the only Pembroke 
poet of the period; William Mason, Gray’s 
intimate friend, had been elected to a Fellowship 
in 1749; Christopher Smart, author of the Song 
to David, wrote a Jubilee Ode to celebrate the 
fourth centenary of the College and produced a 
play in the College hall. Roger Long, Master 
from 1733 to 1770, was one of the great 
characters of eighteenth-century Cambridge. 
Doctor of Divinity and first Lowndean Professor 
of Astronomy, he built a ‘“‘water-work”’ in 
his garden and paddled round it on a water-cycle ; 
he also constructed a “ planetarium,’ a hollow 
sphere showing the movements of the planets, 
which survived until the 1870’s. It was in the 
Mastership of Long’s successor, James Brown, 
that the Earl of Chatham wrote to the tutor, 
Joseph Turner, commending his son to the 
College: ‘‘Too young for the irregularities of 
a man, I trust he will not, on the other hand, 
prove troublesome by the Puerile sallies of a Boy. 
Such as he is I am happy to place him at 
Pembroke, and I need not say, how much of 
his Parents Hearts goes along with him.’’ So, 
in 1773, William Pitt was lodged in the rooms 
in which Gray had lived. His name is com- 
memorated in Pembroke in the block of buildings 
erected in 1908 and in the University by the 
neo-Gothic building across the road known as 
the Pitt Press. To Pitt the College also owes 
a notable benefaction of 1807, when in his honour 
Mrs. Sara Lonsdale, of Barham Hall, bequeathed 
her estate to the College. At the same time 
the College maintained its episcopal tradition 
by providing the first Bishop of Calcutta and 
the first Bishop of Australia. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century 
Pembroke remained what it always had been— 
a small college, small both in numbers and 
in fabric. But from 1870, when there were 
forty-three undergraduates, it increased rapidly 
under the guidance of Charles Edward Searle, 
who became Tutor in 1870 and Master ten years 
Jater. The Old Court and Ivy Court remained 
much as they had been since 1700, and larger 
numbers necessitated 
larger buildings. Alfred 
Waterhouse, the 
fashionable architect of 
the period, was en- 
trusted with the task 
of expansion. As a 
result, the Hall and one 
side of Old Court were 
pulled down and a new 
Hall, Master's Lodge, 
Library and _ other 
buildings were erected 
in accordance with the 
architectural taste of 
1875. Since that time 
several other additions 
to the fabric have been 
made, and the College 
now has 300 under- 
graduates in residence. 

During the last 
fifty years the College 
has continued and 
expanded its record of 
varied achievement. 
On its roll are Senior | 
Wranglers and _  pro- 
fessors, bishops and 
judges, governors and 
generals and the first 
Minister of Education. 
It has produced athletes 
as well as scholars; a 
Pembroke man led two 


- 
A 
; 
cH 
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Everest expeditions, 
. and more than one 
we Pembroke man _ has 


7 captained England in 


cricket and _ football. 
Twice (in 1923 and 
1931) the Pembroke 


boat has been head 
of the River. 

To-day, like other colleges, Pembroke is populated 
with veterans. Fresh from his Continental war in 1347, 
Edward III. granted a licence for the foundation of the 
College ; newly returned from a greater war, the Pem- 
broke undergraduates of 1947 maintain the tradition of 
religion and learning established by their foundress 
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THE PEMBROKE SEXCENTENARY : 
CELEBRATED THIS YEAR. 











FAMOUS PEMBROKE MEN; 
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» THE ‘‘ ANATHEMA’ ’ CUP, GIVEN IN 1497 BY T. LANGTON, “\ 
.) 


" BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. \y " 
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THE WEST FRONT, SHOWING THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ra Mn 
ENTRANCE AND WREN’S CHAPEL. \ 





THE ‘“‘ FOUNDRESS’S”’ CUP, 


PROBABLY GIVEN ( 
h) \ BY RICHARD SOKBORNE, C. 


1500. 
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THE FOUNDRESS’S CONVEYANCE TO THE COLLEGE OF ITS 
\\ SITE, DATED JUNE 1348. 











PART OF ONE OF THE THREE EXTANT HOLOGRAPH COPIES 
OF GRAY’S ‘‘ ELEGY” OWNED BY THE COLLEGE, 


























AT PEMBROKE, 


My EDMUND SPENSER, 1569-1576 ; “ WILLIAM PITT, 


” BY BENJAMIN WILSON, FROM A LOST ORIGINAL. { 
Ww 





The foundress of Pembroke College, Cambridge, was Mary de St. Pol, daughter of the 
Comte de Chatillon and widow of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. Her seal 
bears on the obverse her figure and arms, and on the reverse the arms of her kinsmen, the 
Kings of France and England, and John de Dreux, Duke of Brittany. T. Langton, Bishop of 


AT PEMBROKE, 
BY JOSEPH NOLLEKENS. \ 


\ 
a 





THOMAS GRAY, AT PEMBROKE, 1756-1771. A PORTRAIT ¥ 


1773-1780. A BUST My 
\ 
"i OF THE POET BY BENJAMIN WILSON, \ 





Anathema " Cup, “ gui alienaverti anathema sit." 
Its cover and that of the “ Foundress’s"’ Cup were sent to Charles I. in the Civil War 
with the rest of the plate which the College surrendered. When Pembroke’s quincen- 
tenary was celebrated in 1847 it was recorded in The Illustrated London News of that year. 


Winchester, wrote within the base of the “ 
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BEAUTY ENHANCED BY CLEANING: DULWICH PICTURES ON EXHIBITION. 
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““RINALDO AND ARMIDA”; BY NICOLAS POUSSIN (1594-1665). A PARTICULARLY FINE EXAMPLE 
OF THE ARTIST’S WORK, PAINTED ABOUT 1635. 


“ WILLIAM RUSSELL, FIFTH EARL AND FIRST DUKE OF BEDFORD” (1613-1700) ; 
BY SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK (1599-1641), FORMERLY CALLED ‘“ PHILIP, FIFTH 
EARL OF PEMBROKE.” 


“A LADY PLAYING THE VIRGINALS”’; BY GERARD DOU (1613-1675). SIGNED “G. Dou,” ““ VENUS, MARS AND CUPID”; BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). CLEANING 
THE G AND D IN A MONOGRAM. A PICTURE OF GREAT CHARM, REVEALED THAT THE SPRAY OF MILK ON CUPID’S FACE HAD BEEN PARTLY PAINTED OUT. 


During the war the pictures of the Dulwich Gallery were sent to Wales for safety—a wise and, in some instances, overpainting, has greatly enhanced their beauty. For instance, 
precaution as a flying bomb damaged the gallery and much time must elapse before it Rubens’ “ Venus, Mars and Cupid" is shown in its pristine brilliance of radiant nacré 
can be reopened. In the meanwhile a number of the works have been cleaned and are flesh. It had been disfigured by overpainting inspired by prudery. The fine Van Dyck 
on view at the National Gallery prior to going to the Leeds Municipal Gailery for exhibition, portrait, formerly called “‘ Philip, fifth Earl of Pembroke,’ is now identified as a portrait of 
as the Governors of Dulwich College were anxious to allow Londoners to see some of these William Russell, fifth Earl and first Duke of Bedford. This identification is supported by 
pictures, inaccessible to them for the past eight years. The removal of old varnish, dirt portraits at Wilton and at Althrop. 
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DULWICH GALLERY TREASURES, WITH OVERPAINTING AND DIRT REMOVED. 


FORMERLY CALLED 
ARE NOW VISIBLE, 


SIR PETER PAUL 
TRACES OF THE 


““HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS”; BY 


RUBENS (1577-1640). 
“PORTRAIT OF HELENE FOURMENT.” IN 


ANGEL THE SKY 


FORMERLY ASCRIBED TO REMBRANDT. 
BY THE NEWLY-REVEALED SIGNATURE. 


BY AERT DE GELDER (1645-1727). 
TO GELDER IS CONFIRMED 


** TACOB’S DREAM ”’ ; 
DE GROOT’S ATTRIBUTION 


The condition of the selection of pictures from the Dulwich Gallery now on view at the | 
National Gallery has roused admiration; and indeed they illustrate the excellent, results | 
of expert cleaning. Several interesting discoveries have been made as the result of this | 
removal of old varnish, dirt and later additions. Although F. le Roy’s engraving showed | 
the whole composition of the picture formerly called ‘‘ Portrait of Héléne Fourment,” | 
including Ishmael on the left (a figure missing in the mutilated original), it was not given | 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK 


1621-1624. 


“EMANUEL PHILIBERT OF SAVOY” 
(1599-1641). THE SITTER 


(1588-1624); BY SIR 
WAS VICEROY OF SICILY, 


BY REMBRANDT VON RIJN (1607-1669). THE GREEN 


BY A LATER HAND HAS BEEN REMOVED. 


AT A WINDOW”; 
CURTAIN ADDED 


“A GIRL 


its correct title, ‘‘ Hagar in the Wilderness,"’ until the recent cleaning. The gleaming 
black-and-gold armour worn by Emanuel Philibert is now seen in its full splendour; and 
the green curtain painted by a later hand in the background of Rembrandt's “ Girl at a 
Window ” has been removed. Moreover, the sitter’s eyes are now revealed as blue, not 
brown. The discovery of Aert de Gelder’s signature to “ Jacob’s Dream” confirms the 
attribution by Hofstede de Groot. 
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ECENTLY I have been greatly humbled by a perusal of Dr. Kurt London's lofty- 
browed treatise called ‘‘ Film Music,” published by Faber in 1936. This begins 
unquestionably enough with the statement : “ For many years the film was outlawed by 
the intelligentsia and so-called good society. It is even now not so very long since it 
received official recognition. But the music which accompanies the film is still 
struggling for its place in the sun: the film people themselves almost invariably treat it 
very casually and are not quite clear in their own minds about its importance ; musicians 
take it up more for the sake of fees than for 
art’s sake, and he is a rare exception among them 
who shows any sympathy for its novel forms ; 
the public, finally, does not trouble overmuch 
about music, because it almost always fails to 
understand the cause and effect of film-musical 
ideas, and is, for example, only inclined to rate 
a sound-film theme-song as film music because 
it happens to be sung or played in a sound-film.” 
Doubtless this is true enough and fair enough. 
But the book has gone very little distance before I 
find my mood changing from a kind of grudging 
assent to a sort of bristling disagreement. ‘‘ Music 
in the concert-hall,”’ proceeds Dr. London, “ differs 
fundamentally from music heard with films, be- 
cause absolute music is apprehended consciously, 
film music wnconsciously. In the course of the 
musical illustration of a film familiar or charac- 
teristic bars of music may have struck the film- 
goer once or twice, but otherwise he could hardly 
have told you, especially in an instance of well- 
made film music, what he had really heard. Only 
at points where the music diverged from the pic- 
ture, whether in its quality or meaning, was his 
concentration on the picture disturbed. Thus we 
reach the conclusion that good film music remains 
‘ unnoticed.’” But this last is a conclusion which 
I just fail to reach with the speciously-reasoning 
Dr. London! It means, logically, that good 
composers who turn to writing film-accompani- 
ments—either for cash or for the fun of it—have 
no business to write music of such quality that it can be 
turned into a concert-suite and played at the Royal 
Albert Hall—an experience which has happened to 
habitual film-music composers like Mr. Arthur Bliss and 
Dr. William Walton, not to mention Mr. Prokofiev. Do 
I think the poorer of Mr. Bliss because his suite is all 
that survives of the film called “‘ Things to Come”? Or 
of Dr. Walton because the brilliant sting and impetus of 
his Spitfire Fugue is all that remains of the film called 
“The First of the Few"? I do nothing of the kind. 
To say that fine and distinctive composers like these two 
must merge their incidental music so deeply into the film 
it accompanies that we are “ unconscious” of it is to 
utter mere highbrow havers (which is Scots for the 
American “hooey ’’!) It is also to relegate the com- 
poser to the ancillary status of, say, the studio barber or 
the make-up man. 

Two distinct orders of the best kind of film-music are 
exemplified in two of the new films. For ‘‘ The Loves 
of Joanna Godden” a running orchestral commentary 
has been beautifully provided by Dr. Vaughan-Williams. 
This has very little to do with the action of the film—the 
action being that of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s story of 
a gentlewoman-farmer circa 1905, who loved, lost and 
loved again. But it has everything to do with the film’s 
background—the flat but beautiful fen-ground between 
Kent and Sussex called Romney Marsh. This music, 
in other words, concerns nature and the moods of 
the sky and the season’s changes and the pebbled 
shore and “the wind among still woods,” rather 
than Farmer Joanna and how she coped with swine- 
fever and calf -love. With its characteristic 
harmonies and its tender and typical folk-song 
basis, it could, I imagine, very easily be turned by 
Dr. Vaughan-Williams into a symphonic poem. But 
(Point One) it is not one whit the worse as film 
music on that account; and (Point Two) the 
composer would be far more likely to call his tone- 
poem “‘ Romney Marsh " than “ Joanna Godden.” 

The other order of film music is illustrated in 
“The Upturned Glass ’’—a tale of a surgeon who 
tried to get rid of a pestiferous woman and badly 
muffed what was to be “ a perfect murder " (though 
it seemed to me highly imperfect, since it ignored 
all-important and altogether un-ignorable things like 
fingerprints). However, a truce to plots this week : 
our concern is with music. For “ The Upturned 
Glass”’ this has been provided by Mr. Bernard 
Stevens. It is the kind of incidental music which 
is closely and subtly knit with the action. It is 
ejaculative, suggestive, dramatic. It is, in its way, 
as good as Mr. William Alwyn’s memorable score 
for “‘Odd Man Out,” a score to which I devoted a 
whole article on this page three months ago. But it 
is even more deeply knit up with the action ; and 
whereas I seem to remember envisaging Mr. Alwyn 
giving the concert halls a Straussian tone-poem (a 
long way after “‘ Ein Heldenleben"’) to be called 
“Ein Gangsterstod,” I am moved to no such 
prophecy with regard to Mr. Stevens, who seems 
perfectly content to be ancillary and co-actionary 
(to coin a word) with his music. I have made my point, I think (and confounded Dr. 
London, I hope), if it is now perfectly clear that Mr. Stevens is none the better and 
none the worse for being contented so, and that Dr. Walton and those other fine music- 
makers are none the worse and none the better for being more ambitious and more far-seeing. 

But the last word—since, being strictly Scots, one is strictly fair in controversy— 
shall go to Dr. London, as the last words in his book are almost startlingly common- 
sensical after so much that is not. He says penultimately: ‘‘ The films, which exercise a 
daily influence over millions of men and women, are fitted, as no other element in our present- 
day life, to raise and ennoble the intellectual standard of the masses.” And he says 
finally : “‘ Music, that unique, curious and psychologically still inexplicable art, has a 
conspicuous part in the development and the perfection of the sound-film assigned to 
it—music which deepens and enriches the whole meaning of life, and is a symbol 
of harmony and peace.” ALAN Dent. 











OF JOANNA GODDEN,” 


“THE LOVES OF JOANNA GODDEN” 
AT OWNERSHIP COMING INTO THE 


“ THE 
SUSSEX "—A SCENE FROM “THE LOVES OF JOANNA GODDEN,” 
ORCHESTRAL COMMENTARY HAS BEEN BEAUTIFULLY PROVIDED BY DR. VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS.” 


Film. music is the subject of Mr. Alan Dent’s article on this page, in which he discusses 
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“ THE WIND AMONG STILL WOODS "—SHEARING TIME ON ROMNEY MARSH—A SCENE FROM “ THE LOVES 
AN EALING STUDIO PRODUCTION, FROM THE NOVEL BY SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 





: THE FARM-WORKERS SHOW RESENTMENT 
HANDS OF A WOMAN, 
{GOOGIE WITHERS), WHO HAS INHERITED HER FATHER’S FARM IN KENT. 





FLAT BUT BEAUTIFUL FEN- GROUND BETWEEN KENT AND 


Dr. Vaughan-Williams’ music for the film “The Loves of Joanna Godden.’ 
of a woman who, in the early days of this century, inherited her father’s 


farm and defied the conventions of the time by running it herself. 
told against a background of 
—the rolling downs, the pebbled 3 shores and the quietly 
grazing flocks of the southern ties. 
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FROM GENEVA TO PESHAWAR BY CAR. 
HAPTER headings to a travel-book can be a lure in-themselves. They certainly are 


in Ella K. Maillart’s “ The Cruel Way ’’ (Heinemann ; 18s.), which tells of a 4600-mile 
journey by car from Geneva to Kabul and Peshawar, undertaken by two women. For, 
after leaving Istanbul, we come to Bayazit, Sultanieh, Gumbad-i-Kabus, Khorassan, 
Meshed, Shibargan, Pol-i-Khumri and Begram, to give but a selection. This is more than 
a travel-book, however. The reader’s interest is divided between the adventures, the 
glamour, the details of the journey and the problem of Miss Maillart’s companion, Christina, 
a tragic young woman who was “ a sober violin 
whose cords had been made out of her own 
heart-strings : while she played she was wearing 
herself out.”” This dual theme makes this travel- 
book peculiar of its kind, with its two travellers, 
the one always running away from an emotional 
crisis, the other always seeking far afield the 
secret of harmonious living, or filling up time by 
courting risk, caught by the clean, sharp “ taste”’ 
it gives to life. Which is the background and 
which the main theme must be left to ,each 
individual reader to decide. I found the one 
as compelling as the other, for though I may 
have brought out the human element rather than 
the travel story in this brief comment, it is not 
because the latter takes second place. There are 
descriptions that clamour for quotation. There 
are glimpses of people and places that linger long 
in the memory. To read the book is to want 
to get into a car and make the journey these 
two women made. 

On something like the same plane is R. V. C. 
Bodley’s story of his seven years in the Sahara, 
living with Arabs as an Arab, a tent for his 
home, Mohammedanism for his faith. ‘‘ Wind in 
the Sahara ’’ (Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.) is bya 
descendant of the founder of the Bodleian, a 
man who served for ten years in the 6oth Rifles 
and who was a cousin of Gertrude Bell, another 
great traveller and writer. At the Paris Peace 
Conference after the First World War he met 
T. E. Lawrence and voiced to him his doubts and 
fears of the future that confronted a man in his position. 
When he told Lawrence that Lloyd George had suggested 
politics as a career, Lawrence expressed himself forcibly 
and ended up with the reiterated advice : ‘‘ Go and live 
with the Arabs!’ Colonel Bodley took the advice. 
He went to an oasis in the Sahara, met the caid Madani, 
and joined him as a desert breeder of sheep. That was 
the beginning of his life as a nomad. Of that life he 
writes well. He tells us that the first view of the Sahara 
“ creates a greater feeling of awe than the Himalayas or 
the Grand Canyon or the Arctic Sea. ... The blinking 
wastes of stones and scrub, the rosy rocks, the brilliance 
of the light overpower one as might a giant.”” He makes 
us feel the desert and initiates us into the real life of 
its dwellers. These wanderers in strange places have a 
way of making their readers restless. 

And not only the wanderers in strange and distant 
places. One does not have to go to the desert or the 
remote places of the East for adventure or beauty or 
delight. Dr. R. J. Drummond can lure his readers no less 
surely than Miss Maillart or Colonel Bodley with his talks 
that lead us “ All Around Scotland ’’ (Muller; 7s. 6d.). 
They carry us from the Muckle Flugga and the Pentland 
Firth to the Solway, from the North Sea to the Minch. 
He makes a friendly and a helpful guide, but it is a great 
‘pity not to include an index in a book of this nature. 

In very much the same spirit G. Ivan Morris 
introduces us to the city and neighbourhood of the 
capital of Eire in his book “ In Dublin’s Fair City ’’ 
(Home and Van Thal ; 7s. 6d.), which he is at pains 
to insist is not a guide-book but is intended “to 
represent an imaginary Dubliner who, in the casual 
way so typically Irish, is showing his English friends 
around the city . . . commenting on people, places 
and things as he meets them.” It will amaze many 
to learn that in 1941 between £70,000 and £80,000 
worth of Irish greyhounds were exported to England, 
while in 1946 the figure jumped to over {£1,000,000, 
which, as Mr. Morris says, is quite a big export figure 
for a country whose population is under 3,000,000. 

Naturally, both religion and politics are touched 
upon, albeit lightly: it is difficult to conceive 
a book on Ireland which omits these two most 
Irish and controversial subjects. Certainly “ Irish 
Reminiscences,’’ by Maurice Headlam, C.B., C.M.G. 
(Robert Hale; 12s. 6d.), could not do so, for the 
author was Treasury Remembrancer and Deputy 
Paymaster for Ireland from 1912 to 1920. Mr. 
Headlam writes scathingly of the “‘ surrender” to 
Sinn Fein. The account he gives of Asquith, when 
Prime Minister, riding through Dublin with his wife 
and John Redmond is pungent. Yet he says that 
Asquith was “‘ the finest intellect I have come across 
in a fairly long life.” Politics do not command the 
book by any means. Mr. Headlam is known for a 
keen fisherman, and he has much to say—and that 
lovingly—of sport in Irish waters. Hunting and 
shooting likewise come into the picture, as do his 
friendships with men and women of note. This 
is a book of charm—and the deepest conviction. 

“* Salmon Fishing,’’ by Richard Waddington (Peter Davies ; 16s.), will cause discussion 
wherever fishermen forgather. It is not a technical guide for the novice or a dissertation on 
the joys of the sport for the initiated. The author describes it as “‘ a new philosophy.” He sets 
out to answer four questions : the why, when, where and how of a salmon takinga fly. In 
so doing he, naturally, shows how his deductions influence his methods of fishing. Both are 
revolutionary in many respects, but Mr. Waddington can show results to justify his theories. 

The new “ Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage '’ (Odhams 
Press ; £5 5s.) is a weighty volume of nearly 2000 pages, for, as the Editor, C. F. J. Hankin- 
son, points out, during his twenty-five years’ association with the publication, he has 
never before been called upon to enter so many new awards. They number nearly 2000. 
He also draws attention to the fact that there are several unclaimed baronetcies, 
pointing out that shy claimants need not fear the cost, for there are no fees payable 
in succession to a baronetcy. W. R. Catvert. 
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The story of her life as 
some of the most beautiful 
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Naval Outfitters to H.M. The King 


ROLLS- ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 





27 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 





ROYAL NAVAL, ROYAL AIR FORCE 
AND CIVILIAN OUTFITTERS 








BRANCHES: 
Portsmouth + Weymouth + Plymouth + Edinburgh 
Southampton + Chatham + Liverpool . Bath 
Bournemouth + Londonderry - Malta * Gibraltar 





CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD FELTHAM © MIDDLESEX 











The child who from early days experiences the use of 
beautiful things, grows in appreciation of all that is best 
and develops a natural good taste 


STYLED FOR 
TOMORROW IN 


THERE ARE MANY DELIGHTFUL 


CHRISTENING Ze, — 
GIFTS O—e 


TO GE SEEN AT MAPPIN AND WEGSS‘'S THREE LONDON HOUSES 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: LIMITED 

2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 156-162 OXFORD STREET, W.! [2 REGENT STREET, W.1! 
SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK STREET, MANUFACTORY, QUEEN'S ROAD 

BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY PARIS BIARRITZ 

















Spread a little 
HAPPINESS 


by helping on the work of 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 


The 80th Annual Report 
explains what is being done 
for permanently crippled 
women and girls and also 
for needy orphan girls from 
babyhood to 15 years of age. i 


Please write for a copy. 





The new AGS WIN "QQO’ siz cylinder 


The new Austin ‘110’ is the finest car we have yet produced. We’re 
proud of its handsome lines, luxurious equipment, high performance, and 


above all, its comfort and lithe grace. Ask your local Austin Dealer 

ms ri and he will confirm its excellence with more detailed information.. 
‘110° Sheerline Saloon €1,000 pius £278. 10. 6. Purchase Tax 
ge - ‘120° Princess Sports Saloon £1,350 plus £375. 15.0. Purchase Tax 


Head Office: 37, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.! AUSTIN — you can depend on it! 


Workrooms and Garden Estate : Edgware 
——— ~~, : oe THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD © LONGBRIDGE « BIRMINGHAM 
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President : =~ RT. HON, LORD RADSTOCK 
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STRONG BENT DRESS COACH BY 


THRUPP & MABERLY 


a FOR 
SAVING TROUBLE 


Gases from aircraft engines are intensely 
hot and would play havoc with exhaust 
tubes made of ordinary steel. Luckily, 
Accles & Pollock are pretty hot too, 
when it comes to steel tubes and, 
manipulating a tricky double 


bend in stainless steel, they 





demonstrated once 
again that even the 
most exhausting 
engineering problems 
can usually be dispersed 


by steel tubes. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK... 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 


/@) company 
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Manufactured entirely 
in London, England 
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You can always depend on the quality 
of Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years 
Barling Pipes have been noted for 
their supreme excellence—the perfect 
pipe in every way. 



























































































































































Take care of your Barling Pipe. When 
available the very limited supplies are 
sent to Barling Agents. 





Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 
“ Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 
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Aertex cellular fabric involves too 
many relaxations from the present re- 
strictions. The moment these are revised, 
marry) "aes O71 PETIT CORONAS available as you would wish. 
/ 83/4 CELLULAR CLOTHING CO LTD LONDON WI 
per Dd per 25 per 28 @2 


| we shall make Aertex as freely 
| 
JAMAVANA CIGARS 84 PICCADILLY LONDON W1 
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Convenient, 
palatable, 
effective . . | 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, 
by effectively correcting acidity, 
give prompt relief from indiges- 
tion. They are pleasantly mint- 
flavoured ; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises. 


TABLETS “’ 
Cy 
ait * . | 
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mi 
| 


} 
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Beautiful and distinctive .. . in gleaming 
chromium with red, blue, green or black 
relief. Price complete, 74/9 Leaflet on 
request to :— 


SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON N.18 


THE NEW 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 
resold, hired it or therwise disp ] 


| ‘ 
r WW any unauth 


THE 


Lee 


(| 
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if it’s a \ 
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matter of 


how to fasten one thing to 


another—get in touch with G KEN 


GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


Bolt and Nut Section, Darlaston, Staffs. 


Screw Dept., Heath Street, Birmingham 


The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau is always ready to co-operate 


with those who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods. 





ADAGES N°23 


A miss is as good 
as a mile... but far 
better miss the risk of 
infection due to cuts 
and scratches when 
gardening by wearing ANDY 
Garden Gloves. Tough yet 
pliable, wetting and washing 
won’t harden them. 

“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 

HAVE HEARD ABOUT’”’ 


3/11 per pair from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct 
4/2 post free. (State size 
and send I coupon per pair). 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 
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- 4 wall 
GARDEN GLOVES 
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nis period 
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OLD CUSTOMERS are informed 
that limited supplies will shortly be 
available of HAWKER’S * PEDRO 
DA FONTE” & “HUNTING” 
PORT at 180/- and 210/- a dozen, 
and HAWKER’S “FINO” SHERRY 
at 204/- a dozen. 


H AW K JE R’S 
OF PLYMOUTH 


SOLE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS PEDLAR BRAND SLOE GIN 
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EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


THAT IS WHY YOU 
CAN RELY ON 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


ttt fer Carrdt 
CHOCOLATE 
CREAMS 
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: get 
» 4, out of ® - 
gum qrounle 
but not me! 


Tender, 


Dentists, for many 


Guard against Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti 


frice for use at home because it contains 







the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly 
* Based on 

clinical 


reports 











THE 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
CIGARETTES Jast longer! 








Cigarette smokers! With this amazing 
new Ronson Ashtray you can maintain 
your cigarette enjoyment without extra 
expense, despite the Budget. 

If your smoking is interrupted, don’t 
lay your cigarette down and let it burn 
away —drop it into the Ronson Safety 
Ashtray WITHOUT STUBBING and 

it is Out at once. 

When you want another smoke, 
your cigarette is ready to 
light up again without 
unpleasant taste. 

A Ronson Ashtray costs 

you less than the Budget 

increase on 6 packets of 20. 

The patent rim_ prevents 

cigarettes from falling out 

: of the Ronson Ashtray — 

eeakaenn prevents burns to furniture 

eer tee and carpets — guards against 
up — cigarettes must go out! fires. 





RONSON REPAIRS 


If your Ronson lighter 
needs repairing bring it to 
352, Strand, W.C.2, where 
most repairs can be done, 
apart from Lighter Cases 
If you cannot call, send by 
REGISTERED post to 
Ronson Products Limited, 
Leatherhead, Surrey. 








ILLUSTRATED 











SOMETHING ON THE BOTTLE 


** Weren’t you here in 1939, | a bottle of Rose’s in your 
Sir?” room, I took on a wage! 
with the night porter, who 
was quoting 5-1 that you 
would not be needing your 
breakfast.” 


** Quite correct. I shared a 
room with two dragons, one 
pagoda and the wicked uncle 


from ‘Aladdin ’.”’ 
“7, . >» 

ap co ou won, of course : 

“You mean the Chinese Y 

room, Sir. The occasion 


was Easter.”’ 


** Oh yes, Sir, but unfortu- 
nately, unlike you, Rose’s 
+e Lime Juice has not yet re- 
Correct again. How do you | turned to us.”’ 
account for such an amazin , ; r 
J >” 8 | Have faith my friend. Per- 
feat of memory ? N 
haps my return foreshadows 
* Well, Sir, after observi ing events.” 
Nell, Sir, after observing | coming events. 


ROSE’ S — There is no substitute 
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AUSTRALIA'S —_ a_i 


open door to prosperity 


The Overseas Branch of National Provincial Bank, with 
its long experience and _ specialised knowledge, offers 
unique facilities for providing first - hand information 
relative to Australian and Empire Markets, and all countries 
throughout the world, 

A staff of experts is available to deal with every type 
of transaction, commercial or private. between this country 
and any part of the world. 


Consult the local Branch Manager of 


NATIONAL ‘PROVINCIAL ‘BANK 


BoM FF Be 

Principal Overseas Branch : 

1, PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office : 
15, BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


NP 
Milaisaiis- 
ie. 

a é 
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How does a pilot qualify for command of a Speedbird? First, 
he must be an experienced pilot, with at least 800 flying hours. Next he must 
satisfy our exacting selection board. Training follows long and thorough; 
theory, detail and civil flying technique. Eventually, he takes his place in a 

Speedbird. But not ia command. He has yet to serve 
his term as Ist Officer under a senior Captain. Later 
much later he'll be a Captain himself. 


B ; 0 -A-C SPEEDBIRD ROUTES ACROSS THE WORLD 
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